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World Standards Urged at ASA Meet Foreign Accent Features 


New York—Failure to push international standards has cost | Equipment Exhibited At 


U. S. industry foreign markets and made its domestic markets more | 


vulnerable to competition from overseas suppliers. 


This was the charge made by Robert F. Orth, vice president of | _ f : : 
Johns-Manville Corp. at the 11th annual conference of the American | Sion hit the National Business 


Standards Association at the Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel. 


Orth lashed out at the lack of 
“adequate representation” at 
meetings of the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization 
(ISO) and International Electro- 
chemical Commission, which, he 
said, resulted in the “adoption of 
standards at variance with Amer- 
ican specifications.” 

Orth declared the lack of a 
positive attitude toward interna- 
tional standards has hurt Amer- 
ica in two ways: 

@ U. S. goods in some foreign 
countries are stopped at the bor- 
ders because they don’t conform 
to ISO standards. 

@ Foreign goods have entered 
U. S. markets at competitive ad- 

(Turn to page 29, column 1) 


Federal Spending To Rise 
No Matter Who's Elected 


New York—No matter how 
you slice the campaign oratory, 
you wind up with the same con- 
clusion: 

The outcome of the election is 
not going to change things much 
as far as businessmen are con- 
cerned. 

The reason: No matter who 
wins the election next Tuesday, 
there’s going to be a lot more 
federal spending to shore up the 
economy. 

That’s the consensus of most 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


P/W PANORAMA 


®@ Buying Steel Castings can be tricky, but technical know- 
how can eliminate some of the pitfalls. For an idea of what 
you ought to know, and where to get the information, when 
purchasing in this field, see the spread on pages 16-17. 


@ Operations Research Games Are Back. Grab a pencil, and 
turn to page 18 for another session of School for Strategists’ 
brain-teasing curriculum, which teaches you to make sharp 
business decisions while having fun at the same time. Try it. 


@ Why the Recent Flurry in Gold Buying? Answering this 
question requires some debunking of current fallacies about 
gold values. For the facts and a rundown on the interna- 
tional speculation in gold, read “Price Perspective,” page 2. 


@ Oil Industry Analysts Advise: Build up your fuel oil in- 
ventories now while there’s a price advantage. These ana- 
lysts see prices going up as the thermometer goes down. For 
their reasoning, see the fuel oil market rundown on page 15. 


National Business Show 


Show here last week. Even many 
of the machines bearing Ameri- 
can labels were made abroad, in 
| whole or in part, and some had 
been on the market for as long 
as two years. 

@A data processing line by 
| Olivetti of Italy, marketed here 
| by Underwood, has been on sale 
_in Europe for a year and a half. 
| _@ American Geloso Electronics 
‘displayed a slow-speed Italian; 
| made tape recorder that has been 
marketed in Europe for more 
| than a year. 
| @International Magnefonics 
exhibited a Norwegian-made of- 
| fice communications system that 
| has been on sale overseas for two 
| years. 


the show, in addition to the U. S., 
(Turn to page 29, column 4) 


AT THE BUSINESS SHOW: Micro- 
film unit by Ferranti screens data 
as operator punches right code. 


New York—A European inva- | 


Countries showing products at | 


| 


Paring of Inventories a 


nd Off-the-Shelf Buying 


Set Stage for Regional Vendor ‘Supermarkets’ 


New York—Suppliers, both large and small, are moving closer 


to their customers. The result: A 


growing number of regional ware- 


houses, company-owned or leased, are beginning to dot the map. 
Behind the move are the shorter delivery times, off-the-shelf buy- 
ing, and the greater number of services that buyers expect these days. 


Brass Mills Hike 
Prices Suddenly 


New York—A brass mill price 
|hike caught many buyers by sur- 
prise last week—coming, as it 
did, hard on the heels of a sharp 
|reduction of up to 3¢/lb. two 
weeks ago. 

“Increased labor costs involved 
'in both long-term and recently 
negotiated contracts” was the rea- 
son cited by Revere Copper & 
Brass—the initiator of the abrupt 
| about-face in prices. 

The new increases affect just 
about all brass mill products. 


on both semifabricated and cop- 
per-base alloy lines. Here’s the 
breakdown: 
@ Base prices—Hikes ranged 
(Turn to page 30, column 1) 


Price Rigging Trials Start 


Philadelphia—First trial in the 
federal government’s far-reaching 
inquiry into alleged price fixing 
in the electrical equipment indus- 
try opened here today as federal 
investigators extended their probe 
to the aluminum wire and cable 
field. 

The trial culminated a series of 

(Turn to page 29, column 1) 


This Week's 


They cover base prices and extras | 


. As a sales executive of one 
large metals manufacturer put it: 
“When you're selling in a super- 
market, you can’t expect the cus- 
tomer to wait until you send down 
|the street for what he wants.” 
| More and more, suppliers are 
‘coming to the conclusion that a 
| “supermarket” may be the answer 
to today’s buying practices, One 
solution is the regional warehouse 
(see box left). 

But the move is a gradual one, 
in some cases almost unnoticed 
by buyers and competitors alike. 
You'll find no helter-skelter rush 
to set up a super-supply station 
right around the corner from your 
| plant. 

Instead, most suppliers are tak- 
ing a considered look at the prob- 
lems from the viewpoint of long- 
term payout and costs. 

Here are some 
straws in the wind: 

In general, among large supply 
companies, the small district 
warehouse is giving way to the 
larger regional warehouse that 
can perform a wider variety of 
services. For example, regional 
warehouse expansion now under 
way at Westinghouse has slashed 
‘the number of local warehouses 
‘from 300 to 270, with seven 
distribution centers and two 
| supply depots opened since 1956. 
| Criterion for building a re- 


| (Turn to page 30, column 1) 


important 


CONFLICT—A soon-to-be 
interests of key employees will 


care. 


Key findings: 


group permit key personnel to 


Purchasing 
Perspective ‘° 


OCT. 31- 


published report on outside 
show that many firms examine 


the activities of their purchasing department members with special 


But the majority of nearly 200 firms surveyed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board indicated that despite the recent 
publicity given to supplier conflict-of-interest cases, they are 
planning no new efforts to control outside business activities. 
Some are laying down new policy guides or are re-emphasizing 
cld directives; but most apparently believe no such problems 
exist in their corporate families. 


@ Two out of three manufacturing companies in the survey 


participate in outside business 


activities. Such activity is discouraged, however, and possible 
conflict-of-interest situations are generally condemned. 
@ Six out of ten bar key employees from having a significant 


interest in a supplier or customer company. 


(Turn to page 


29, column 4) 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


Oct. 26 Oct.19 Year % Yrly 


METALS Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer Pitts., gross ton...........++++- 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 
Pig iron, basic valley, gross ton...........-.+++ee0: 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 
ee NO WN MONE GOR kc enc te ceccsesoesence 80.00 80.00 80.00 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt............+-++- 5.50 5.50 5.50 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt..........-- 6.20 6.20 6.20 0 
re ee Ce CU, coves ces eeeoeceses 5.975 5.975 5.975 0 
cic sg euie et en sc obenaeee 5.675 5.675 5.675 0 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt..........--eeccesseees 5.30 5.30 5.30 0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton.......... 28.00 28.00 41.00 —31.7 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton......... 25.00 25.00 41.00 —39.0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 27.00 27.00 45.00 —40.0 
PS OE DI 6 ob okie. ele 4 odin sen ces ccccacevese .26 .26 247 + 33 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib...........--+++ee0+ 229 .23 238 — 38 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... .296 .296 329 —10.0 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib.............++ 223 .228 265 —15.8 
A, ME Dc lidvcnsaeesccsecosecens 12 82 ‘aa — 7.7 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib.............+++4-- 74 74 .74 0 
ee a cea pa base eee 1.033 1.031 1.016 + 1.7 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib................ 13 13 125 + 40 
FUELS{ 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 2.30 2.30 2.00 +15.0 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 2.62 2.62 2.37 +10.5 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack. bbl.......... 2.05 2.05 2.15 — 47 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal.............. 045 045 045 0 
Gasoline, 92 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal........ 126 .126 116 + 8.6 
Gasoline, 84 oct, reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... -105 105 117 —103 
rr Ce CONOR CE cis tek ec ei cccucseses 09 .09 086 + 4.7 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................ 095 .095 091 + 4.4 
CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 94.50 94.50 88.50 + 6.8 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............ 34 34 31 + 9.7 
Caustic soda, 76% solid drums, carlots, cwt...... 4.80 4.80 4.80 0 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib.......... -143 14 .20 —28.5 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib.................00- .293 .293 .293 0 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib.............. 159 159 AIS — 9.1 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib.................02202: 185 185 165 +12.9 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 275 275 35 —21.4 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. owt............ 18.10 18.10 11.25 +60.9 
NS: Bie SUC Uta G ae BU bc kvcres ceeccceeea 31 31 31 0 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt.................. 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 
ee DU MOU OOM kc ccc ssc cccccenes 23.50 23.50 23.50 0 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton........... 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib.......... 056 .056 065 —13.8 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib........... 255 255 .255 0 
PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

Ns Aad tp a 80 pleee ke OE Oe bie 0 PAKS 60 08% e © 17.75 17.75 17.20 + 3.2 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, car. lots, 

a ba pM ME a a hick nna bale oo herd o4 00 es 00 25.20 25.20 25.20 0 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton.................. 100.00 100.00 95.00 + 53 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 9.50 9.50 9.25 + 2.7 
Gummed oy a ng #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 6.30 6.30 6.30 0 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 18.00 18.00 21.00 —14.3 
BUILDING MATERIALSt 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 3.65 3.65 3.65 0 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 4.20 4.18 4.18 + § 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm.. . 118.00 118.00 125.00 — 5.6 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm... . 133.00 133.00 139.00 — 43 
Spruce, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm........ 82.00 82.00 88.00 — 68 
Fir plywood, 4” AD, 4x8, dealer, crid, fob mill, msf. . 68.00 68.00 68.00 0 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, A A By er ror ee 133 134 102 +30.4 
Cotton middling, 1”, N.Y., Ib... 2.0... cece eeeeeees 323 322 327 — 12 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd.............. -182 .182 208 —12.5 
Rayon twill, 4042”, 92x62, N.Y., yd................ 225 .225 ao —10.0 
I a Re gs wae o Cs boc de 0 ab bsee's 1.445 1.425 1640 —11.9 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib........ -168 172 235 —28. 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 335 338 .450 386 


t Source: Petroleum Week + Source: Engineering News-Record 
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Price Perspective 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 6 


Gold is finally joining the list of commodities hit by inflation jitters. 

The recent flurry of speculation by overseas buyers—which sent the price 
of gold up as high as $41/o0z.—raises some important questions: 

@ What’s really behind the current maneuvering? 

@ What does it mean for business now? 

@ What could it mean for the future? 


WHY THE INSTABILITY? To answer this question, it’s first necessary 
to debunk some of the current fallacies about gold values. 

First, there’s very little substance to the argument that U. S. fiscal irresponsi- 
bility is behind the bidding up of gold. 

The facts certainly belie this. The federal budget is roughly in balance. 
But even if it weren't, there would be little reason to suspect any direct rela- 
tionship between the budget and gold. 

Look at the record. In fiscal 59, the U. S. ran a whopping $12.4-billion 
deficit, and there was hardly a ripple in international gold circles. 

A second fallacy is that the current gold rush stems from the fact that we 
are pricing ourselves out of world markets. 

The story on page 8 (which analyzes our costs, prices, and exports) effec- 
tively vitiates this argument. 


THERE’S MORE THAN ONE “REAL” REASON for the current gyra- 
tion in the price of gold. 

Part of the trouble, of course, reflects current dislocations in the U.S. 
balance of payments. Since 1957, payment deficits have averaged about 
$3-billion a year, much of which has been settled by U.S. outflow of gold. 

It’s this gold loss that has prompted some to think that America would 
devalue the dollar (make gold worth more than $35/oz.)—thereby enabling 
us to utilize our gold hoard for a longer period. 

But this is only one possible way of solving the problem. The payment 
deficit, in effect, stems from our huge dollar outlays for overseas investment 
($3.9-billion), for military aid ($3-billion), and foreign aid ($3-billion). If 
these could even be partially reduced, the adverse balance would disappear. 


OTHER REASONS for the gold flurry aren’t even remotely connected to 
the U.S. payment problem. 

Fears in France about Algeria and France’s role in NATO have prompted 
many Frenchmen to turn in francs for gold. 

And depressed outlook for oil prices has resulted in the same action by 
many Mideast nationals. 

* 7 * 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

Right now, very little. For what you are currently reading about is inter- 
national speculation in gold—something which, by itself, has no direct effect 
on commodity prices. 

Of course, should devaluation actually take place, it would mean some 
general over-all rise in prices of internationally traded items. 

But that’s about all you can say. For any devaluation would be accom- 
panied by a wholesale revision of international exchange rates. As such, pre- 
dictions about any specific tommodity would have to wait until rates had 
stabilized on their new levels. 

But all this talk about devaluation seems a bit premature. The fact that 
international traders are not loading up now is a pretty good indication that 
they’re betting on the status quo—at least for the near future. 
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NIGP Pleads for New Surplus Disposal Policy 


Washington—Some | ,000 city, 
county, and state P.A.’s criticized 
the federal government last week 
for a surplus disposal policy that 
they charged is costing the “tax- 
payer billions of dollars each 
year.” 

In a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the 15th Annual Con- 
ference of the National Institute 
of Governmental Purchasing, the 
P.A.’s reaffirmed their “belief that 
a law should be passed to enable 
state and local governments to 
buy federal excess property at 
prices charged to federal agen- 
cies.” 

At the same time, however, 
the governmental buyers praised 
efforts of the Dept. of Justice and 
the “vigorous and effective work 
of Robert A. Bicks, assistant at- 
torney general in charge of the 
antitrust division,” in combating 
“widespread . . . rigged bidding 
of public purchases.” The P.A.’s 
simultaneously called on_ the 
NIGP membership to contribute 
to a “trinity of effort with state 
attorneys general and the United 
States Department of Justice to 
combat this social evil.” 


Rock Salt Bids 


A major topic of discussion 
was the problem of identical bid- 
ding in connection with rock 
salts. 

“We're all facing the same diffi- 
culty,” said a purchasing agent 
for a large midwestern city. 
“You've only got four companies 
that bid on the stuff and three 
of the four quote the same price.” 

The conference also backed 
up a resolution to step up the 
NIGP program calling for legis- 
lation to revise the government’s 
surplus disposal policy. Among 
other things, it would force the 
General Services Administration 
to establish fixed prices on sur- 
plus goods before they are sold 
at public auction. 

Under the present system, the 
GSA offers all surplus first to 
other federal agencies, then to 
communities around the country 
for use in either the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Donable 
program or the Civil Defense 
program. Whatever is left is sold 
at auction to private surplus deal- 
ers. 

One institute board member 
told PURCHASING WEEK that “pri- 
vate investigators have been en- 
gaged to find out who among the 
surplus dealers and the original 
equipment producers have been 
lobbying against this unjust dis- 
posal system.” 


Want Chance To Buy 


“What we want,” explained 
John Ward, purchasing agent for 
the City of Chicago, “is a chance 
to buy surplus goods before the 
profiteers get them. 

“All this surplus is bought with 
taxpayers’ money,” he said bit- 
terly. “It belongs to the public, 
and the public should get the op- 
portunity to benefit from it.” 

Ward, a former NIGP presi- 
dent, has been a leader in the in- 
stitute’s fight for new legislation. 
Under most local laws, he said, 
P.A.’s cannot take cash to pub- 
lic auctions to bid against private 
firms. 

Others leading the fight are 
John Krieg, purchasing agent for 
Cincinnati, and Leo Weil, Cleve- 
land purchasing commissioner. 


Krieg, also a former NIGP presi- | 


October 31, 1960 


dent, and this year’s recipient of 
the institute’s distinguished serv- 
ice award, estimates his city 
could save up to “half a million 
dollars a year on maintenance, 
repair, and operation equipment 
alone, if we could buy federal 
surplus at anywhere near the 
price they receive at auction 
sales.” 


trucks, “even unsorted junk.” 

GSA’s assistant commissioner, 
James A. Garvey, of the Office 
of Utilization and Sales, denied, 
however, that his agency had 
been blocking the purchase of 
surplus goods by local govern- 
ment P.A.’s. 

“The initiative in this case,” 
Garvey told PURCHASING WEEK, 


governmental P.A.’s “lies with the 
agreed they could chop off about | communities 
to 12% of their annual ex- 


machines, | brochure.” 


to find out from 
their local military disposal of- 
penditures if they could buy sur- | ficer what is available for sale 
plus equipment—especially heavy | before it gets 
construction 


state and local 


into the auction City of Greensboro, N. C., 


CONFERENCE SESSION: H. B. Winston, Director of General Services, 
leads NIGP workshop on “organizing and 
operating a duplication and reproduction system in a purchasing dept.” 
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“CUSTOMEERED’ COMPONENTS BASIC TO INDUSTRY’ 


OHIO RUBBER IS THE 
GOOD SOURCE FOR THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


ORCO COMPONENTS have been 
serving the electrical industry for 
over 50 years. Specially formulated 
via ORCO “Customeering”, each 
part is designed to its job—formu- 
lated to resist ozone, weathering, 
flexing or other unique hazards. And 
all supplied on a regular production 
basis at OHIO RUBBER. 


ORCO CUSTOMEERING* goes to 
work for you right away; the minute 
part specifications are scanned. The 
full scope of OHIO RUBBER’s in- 


ot 


ORCO IDEA PARTS 
engineered to weather tough service 


tegrated design, research and practical 
ingenuity is focused on your part to 
improve quality, to cut production 
costs. 


ORCO CAPACITY guarantees your 
part to be made right—and on 
schedule! The modern facilities of 
four major plants assure uniformity, 
quality, delivery. Over 50 years ex- 
perience in custom-crafting electrical 
industry OEM components of rubber, 


synthetic rubber, silicone. rubber, 
polyurethane, or flexible vinyl define 
The Ohio Rubber Company as the 
industry standard of single source 
control and responsibility—of prod- 
uct excellence. 


YOURS 

FOR THE ASKING! 
Send for ORCO BULLETIN 
715 for the complete ORCO 
*“CUSTOMEERING” 
STORY. 


*Trademark of The Ohio Rubber Company EM-160 
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A new management bargaining offensive may be in the works 
as a result of the new General Electric and Westinghouse settle- 
ments with James B. Carey’s International Union of Electrical 
Workers. 

Except for the still-churning negotiations throughout the oil 
industry, all major 1960 contract talks are wrapped up. And 
they close on a high note for employers, because the electrical 
industry clearly won its dispute with Carey’s IUE. 

GE’s adamant and successful stand forced the union to take 
the company’s 3% wage offer for 1960. The victory may spark 
management resistance to union demands in the next two years. 

First important 1961 negotiations come in the auto industry, 
then meatpacking and farm equipment. Nationwide steel negotia- 
tions don’t resume until 1962. But employers now may view 
GE as an object lesson, holding out against union demands in 
the face of, and throughout, a strike. 

The GE settlement figure, significantly, falls under the average 
1960 contract settlement of 8¢-9¢. The effect of the electrical 
industry agreements on current negotiations between the oil 
industry and the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers (where the 
union demand is 18¢/hour, more than double the electrical 
figure) should be watched for the bargaining trend. 

The bargaining defeat of Carey’s TUE was no great surprise. 
With some 70,000 members at General Electric, it still represents 
barely half the company’s production workers. And though IUE 
is by far the largest union at GE, the company also bargains with 
a score of other unions, which settled in the face of the IUE strike. 

In addition to their relative weakness numerically, the mem- 
bership of Carey’s TUE has been successfully wooed by General 
Electric through an employee communications program ever 
since the last negotiations in 1955. The disenchantment of many 
employees with the strike, almost from the start, made it evident 
that the company appeal to the workers over the heads of union 
Officials had worked. 

€ 7 

Get ready for more hammering on prices and more squeezing 
on inventories, members of the Commerce Dept.’s Business 
Advisory Council told government officials last week. 

Some 100 executives of the biggest corporations in the coun- 
try belong to the council. They meet regularly with Administra- 
tion leaders to discuss business trends. 

As far as general business is concerned, the corporation execu- 
tives think an upturn is in the making. They brushed aside talk 
of a recession. 

But when it came to corporation profits, the top brass was 
not so hopeful. Executives stressed the role of price reductions 
on 1960 profits, and most predicted the trend will continue. 

“There will be more pressure on the price front,” Ralph J. 
Cordiner, of General Electric and chairman of the council, pre- 
dicted. He saw it as the natural outgrowth of new productive 
capacity and the dying out of inflationary fears. 

The flattening out of business so far in 1960 is due chiefly 
to what Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson calls “the new tight 
string policy on inventories,” council members agreed. 

Cordiner said the use of computers and other new devices has 
taught business managers that they can turn inventory over four 
or five times a year, instead of two or three times as in the past. 

On the retail front, members of the council told Anderson 
inventories are now as low as any time they can remember. The 
inventory string is now so tight, Anderson commented, that if 
Christmas sales this year rise even modestly above the level of 
1959, business may feel an almost immediate push forward. 


Steel ingot, thous tons 1,516 1,579* 371 
Autos, units 164,131 148,578* 118,240 
Trucks, units 17,671 18,892* 21,751 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,947 7,898 7,662 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbi 12,728 11,863 12,253 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 5,408 5,738 5,902 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,301 28,518 27,236 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 81.2 80.7 78.9 
Container board, tons 180,031 174,249 167,686 
Boxboard, tons 91,009 93,950 99,327 
Paper operating rate, % 94.2 32.9* 97.1 
Lumber, thous of board ft 223,972 208,971 256,666 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,418 1,353* 1,329 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,805 13,736 12,762 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng Mews-Rec 348.1 400.2 318.5 


* Revised 
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STABILITY CONTINUES to 


mark 
WEEK’‘S industrial wholesale price index. September 
up and down movements were, in general, small— 
and just about balanced each other out. 


PURCHASING 


Major 


weaknesses were in textiles, leather, 
trucks—each of which were off about 172%. On the 
up side, the biggest gain was racked up by rubber 
belts and belting, which scored a 2.6% increase. 


and motor 


Spending To Rise Regardless of Election Result 


(Continued from page 1) 
business economists and Wash- 
ington observers as the campaign 
heads into its last week. The feel- 
ing is that both candidates will be 
anxious to get off on the right foot 
and won’t hesitate to “prime the 
pump,” if necessary to prevent a 
snowballing recession. 

Both parties, for example, are 
committed to prosperity, to a 
step-up in defense spending, to in- 
creases in housing, aid to oldsters, 
and higher minimum wages. Dif- 
ferences, where they occur, are in 
degree of emphasis—and not on 
the basic aim of keeping the econ- 
omy on an even keel. 

All this becoimes increasingly 
evident if you go over the GOP 
and Democratic stands on some 
of the basic economic issues: 


@ Economic growth—The cen- 
tral theme of Kennedy’s cam- 
paign is that Eisenhower has al- 
lowed our economy to stagnate, 
with bad consequences both at 
home and abroad. Nixon count- 
ers that the U.S. never has been 
stronger, more productive. But 
he agrees on the need to move 
ahead and, indeed, for a while 
seemed committed to New York 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller’s 
view—which Kennedy shares— 
that a 5% annual growth rate 
should be set as a national goal. 

The difference here is one of 
emphasis. Kennedy sees acceler- 
ated federal expenditures for 
schools, hospitals, housing, and 
water resource development as 
major economic weapons, as well 
as social weapons in the fight to 
eradicate poverty. 

Nixon would put greater em- 


\|phasis on economic stimulation 
flowing from creation of new jobs]. . 


by the private sector of the econ- 
omy. He would be much more 
concerned about potential infla- 
tion. 


® Defense spending — Under 
persistent pressure from Rocke- 
feller and others, Nixon gradually 
has moved over to the ranks of 
those who see greater expendi- 
tures for military security as a 
necessity. Unlike Kennedy, who 
puts a $2.5-billion to $3-billion 
higher price tag on annual spend- 
ing, the Vice President is not say- 
ing how much he thinks the rise 
should be. 

Both men apparently stand for: 
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more Air Force Minuteman mis- 
siles, more Polaris missiles and 
submarines, an airborne alert for 
the Strategic Air Command, 
faster construction of hardened 
sites for land-based interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, hurry-up 
development of new manned 
bombers. 

Likewise, they seem to agree 
on a need for spending more on 
conventional weapons to fight 
limited, or “brush fire,” wars— 
things like jet troop carrier and 
cargo planes, tactical missiles, 
combat vehicles, and battlefield 
communications equipment. 


@Minimum wage — Nixon 
stands on the goal, reluctantly 
adopted by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration in 1960, to raise the 
$1 hourly minimum to $1.15. 
Kennedy insists upon a minimum 
of $1.25, at least. 


®@ Taxation—Nixon and Ken- 
nedy agree that overhaul of the 
tax system is a must. But neither 
is willing to hold out any sub- 
stantial hope for income tax re- 
ductions—although Nixon talks 
about “a system moving toward 
some revision in personal and 
corporation rates” without sug- 
gestions as to when or whether 
this might really be translated 
into cuts. 

In his “White Paper” on busi- 
ness problems, Kennedy says: 
“Investment in plant and equip- 
ment must be encouraged as a 
generator of increased productiv- 
ity and economic’ growth” 
through “improvement in_ the 
laws relating to depreciation 
allowances [to] permit business 
firms to finance modernization 
. through internal resources.” 
This is a view that Nixon 
shares. Additionally, the Vice 
President also advocates reform 
in excise taxes—a lowering of 
rates and broadening of the base. 
(The excise is a form of sales tax, 
with the levy being paid by the 
manufacturer and generally 
passed onto the consumer in the 
form of higher prices.) Kennedy 
opposes this proposal on the 
grounds that it would impose a 
growing burden on the poorer 
classes. 


© Credit and monetary policy 
—Nixon is firmly wedded to the 
idea that the Federal Reserve sys- 


tem, as now constituted, is the 
best way to keep “money hon- 
est.” 

Kennedy denounces the “tight 
money” policies of the last few 
years as a principal contributor 
to “economic stagnation.” 

He would expect the Federal 
Reserve in his administration to 
be responsive to executive branch 
policies, although he pledges to 
continue its independent status oa 
the bureaucratic organizational 
chart. And, secondly, a Kennedy 
administration in the present eco- 
nomic climate would take steps 
immediately to loosen up the flow 
of money. 


© Foreign competition in trade 
—Nixon has not come to grips 
with this one. Kennedy has ap- 
peared to minimize it as an issue, 
although he has talked about it 
a few times in vague terms. 

The GOP platform calls for 
stricter enforcement of peril point 
and other escape clauses in trade 
laws. Kennedy advocates freer 
trade, but acknowledges that 
some domestic industries are re- 
ceiving serious damage. Says 


Kennedy: “I have long supported 
programs of assistance to [such] 
workers, industries, and com- 
munities.” This reflects the 


Democratic platform. 


® Labor-management relations 
—tThe problem of automation is 
acknowledged by both, and each 
would use federal influence in at- 
tacking it. Kennedy would sum- 
mon a top-level, White House 
meeting and implies that he 
would take a personal role. 

Nixon counters with a proposal 
for a series of industry-by-indus- 
try conferences with Labor and 
Commerce secretaries helping 
management and union represen- 
tatives to define and solve their 
own problems with a minimum of 
federal “interference.” 


@ Emergency strike powers— 
Both oppose compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Kennedy proposes new 
executive powers that would in- 
clude, if all else failed, govern- 
ment seizure and the right to issue 
retroactive pay orders. Nixon’s 
strongest recommendation, in a 
national emergency, would em- 
power a Presidentially appointed 
fact-finding board to recommend 
nonbinding settlement terms. 
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Weather — wet, dry, hot, cold, mild 
or rugged — sooner or later gets under 
the skin of even the best buildings. In 
fact, no paint ever completely resists 
its ravages. 

However, over the years in all types of 
climate, it has been clearly shown that 
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Barreled Sunlight Engineered Paints do 
a better job of resisting the wear and 
tear of weather than any other paint 
you can buy. Actual “on-the-wall” tests 
also prove their measurably greater 
hiding power which means less paint 
per job .. . their labor-saving ease of 


*“‘On-the-Wall”’ Test 
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application which cuts costly man- 
hours to a money-saving minimum. 
Your paint maintenance problem may 
be weather or it may be something else 
again. In any case, it will pay you to 
learn more about Barreled Sunlight 
Engineered Paints. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
126-J Georgia Avenue, Providence 5, Rhode Island 


I want more information on Barreled Sunlight Paints. 


Cl Please send me your “Quick Reference Painting Guide’’ plus your booklet, HOW 
TO REDUCE PAINTING COSTS. 


C] Please have your representative call me to arrange a free Barreled Sunlight 
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General Cites Advances in AMC Procurement 


Dayton, Ohio — Substantial 
strides have been made in some 
areas of Air Materiel Command 
procurement, Brig. Gen. Robert 
G. Ruegg, AMC’s director of 
procurement and production said 
last week, 

Ruegg addressed a worldwide 
conference of some 35 AMC 
managers of procurement and 
production at AMC headquarters 
here. 

“Competitive procurement of 
spare parts replacement, insti- 
tuted by AMC, has been formally 
accepted and is in use throughout 


AMC after a_ successful 
plant test,” he said. 

“Industrial surveys continue to 
be used as an effective procedure 
in permitting us to perform neces- 
sary over-all audits of major con- 
tractors.” 

Some advances have been 
picked up in the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations as De- 
fense Dept. policy, he said. 

“For instance,” he said, “our 
‘make or buy’ policy has now 
been adopted by DD and will 
become a part of the ASPR.” 

The certification clause in con- 


pilot 


tracts as to completeness, accur- 
acy and currency of pricing in- 
formation has become more ac- 
ceptable to industry both in the 
contract and subcontract tiers 
of purchasing, he went on. 

“We have made great progress 
in increasing our capability in 
conducting purchase and estimat- 
ing systems surveys,” he said. 

“To offset the criticism of un- 
fair competition by the contractor 
who does not have government 
facilities, we now require rent for 
use of those facilities on nongov- 
ernment production effort.” 


Chicago—Take a trip overseas 
before signing up with foreign 
suppliers. 

That tempting suggestion was 
offered by purchasing agent Sam 
H. Mesha, Jr., of Arnold Schwinn 
and Co., in a list of “do’s and 
don’t” of foreign buying. 

Leading off the 1960 purchas- 
ing workshop, sponsored by 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
and the Chicago P.A. Assn., 
Mesha also came up with these 
major guidelines: 


Chicago P.A.’s Get Major Guidelines 
For Dealing With Overseas Suppliers 


Every Hour M. S. Little Brass Goods Company 
Makes 650 Appliance Fittings Better 


With HANDY & HARMAN SILVER BRAZING 


Rotating jig showing mounted assemblies entering and leaving gas-air furnace. 


This Hartford, Connecticut, company makes—in volume—an assembly that goes into 


brazed assembly. Right— components 


Left- 
with preform ring of Easy-FLo 45. 


FOR A GOOD START: 


the overflow system of household appliances. The assembly consists of brass tubing and 
a machined brass casting. The two components are joined by a preplaced ring of 
Handy & Harman Easy-F1o 45 silver brazing alloy and HANDy Fivux. Heating is auto- 
matic gas-air; parts are placed on a rotating turntable to pass through the gas furnace, 
Every 60 working minutes, 650 assemblies are completed. 

The advantages here are that the manufacturer can use thin-walled tubing with 
heavier, threaded components at no sacrifice in strength. Because of Easy-Fio’s 
penetrating qualities, the entire shear area is fully as strong as the solid parts of the 
assembly, yet considerably lighter. And, casting and machining the components for this 
assembly have been greatly simplified. 

Are you in pursuit of a metal-joining method which offers—among other advantages 
—high, uninterrupted production at low capital investment? You may easily find the 
answer in Handy & Harman silver brazing. Hundreds of manufacturers and fabricators 
of as many different products, parts and components are right now enjoying the speed, 
economy, strength and flawlessness of brazing. You can too. Just ask Handy & Harman, 
82 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Your No.1 Source of Supply and Authority on Brazing Alloys Offices and Plants 


BULLETIN 20 Chiesgo il, 
This informative booklet gives a\g ae Clevel nd, Ohio 
good picture of silver brazing and Detroit, Mich. 
tne. incde Gale on HANDY & HARMAN sii" 
joint de- Providence, R. |. 
sign and production techniques. General Offices: 82 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. San Francisce, Calif. 


Write for your copy. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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elf a personal visit to in- 
spect supplier facilities and 
products is impossible, deal 
through an overseas purchasing 
agent. Cost usually is a 5% fee. 

@ Contact commercial attaches 
at foreign consulates in major 
U.S. cities as sources of product 
and procedure information. 

@Select only good, qualified 
brokers who participate actively 
in the foreign market and act as 
“clearinghouses” for U.S. firms. 
They are accurate sources of in- 
formation on best supply sources 
and transportation. 

@ Pick West German firms as 
your supply sources whenever 
possible, because that nation has 
a stable economy, technological 
know-how, and increasing pro- 
duction capacity. But guard 
against slow deliveries because 
of labor shortages in that country. 

One of the biggest problems 
P.A.’s face in foreign buying, 
Mesha said, is transportation. 
Ship transport is cheapest, but 
you often must calculate needs 
six to eight months ahead. 

Another big problem is what 
to do with defective parts. 
Usually it’s cheaper to junk 
faulty parts than return them. 

Other checkpoints in Mesha’s 
long list included: watching price 
vs. product classification, sup- 
plier liability insurance, infringe- 
ment of rights granted other U.S. 
firms, labeling, and currency ex- 
change rates. 


Past Head of N.J. Group 
Urges Friendlier Footing 
For P.A.'s and Suppliers 


Union, N. J.—Reuben Atkins, 
former president of the Purchas- 
ing Agents Assn. of North Jersey, 
delivered an after-dinner appeal 
for friendlier negotiations be- 
tween P.A.’s and their suppliers. 

Speaking to approximately 30 
manufacturers, salesmen, and 
industrial distributors, Atkins 
said: “The most elemental fact 
is that you salesmen can only be 
as good as we P.A.’s permit you 
to be. And we can be only as 
good as you permit us.” 

Atkins addressed the October 
meeting of the North Jersey 
Chapter of the Power Transmis- 
sion Council of N. J. 

He hammered away at the folly 
of seeking one-shot sales in- 
stead of friendship and abiding 
business relations. 

He insisted that it was only 
proper for a distributor to tell 
the P.A. how to save money on 
a sale whenever possible. 

Atkins said the rules for good 
buyer-supplier relations were the 
same as the basic rules for good 
football: If you fail to practice 
the fundamentals, your best-laid 
schemes will go astray. 


Atlantis Buys Bellows 


Dallas—Atlantis Electronics 
Corp. of Garland has purchased 
all the assets of Bellows Mfg. Co. 
of Dallas and will operate the 
firm as a new division. A com- 
pany spokesman said the new 
division will manufacture the 
Bellows “Handy Dolly.” Atlantis 
designs and manufactures man- 
ual, semiautomatic, and auto- 
matic test equipment for the 
semiconductor industry. 
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Rails Get Rate Boost Amounting to $100-Million 


Washington — Shipping costs 
will rise an estimated $100-mil- 
lion annually under a freight rate 
increase of approximately 1.2% 
put into effect by the railroads 
Oct. 24. 

In approving the increase, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
gave the railroads most, but not 
all, of what they wanted. The 
original request was for a 1.7% 
increase that would have pro- 
vided $148-million in new rev- 
enue, but the commission sus- 
pended portions of the new tariff 
schedule pending investigation. 


Rate Boost Needed 


The railroads said the rate hike 
was necessary to help them meet 
rising costs—principally higher 
wages and prices for materials. 
They estimated their expenses 
have gone up $607-million since 
they were granted an increase of 
2% in 1958. 

The ICC said the new increase 
was the smallest ever sought by 
the railroads in a general revenue 
proceeding. It noted that for the 
first time since World War II the 
rail companies planned to absorb 
or cover much of their increased 
expenses by means other than 
higher rates. 


ICC Decisions 


This is the action the commis- 
sion took: 

@It allowed the railroads the 
full increase they sought in line- 
haul rates on virtually all com- 
modities. These were hiked 2 ¢/ 
cwt. on items having a rate of 65¢ 
or less, and 1¢/cwt. where the 
rate exceeds 65¢. Comparable in- 


Importer Asks Court 
To Spell Out the Law 


On Inventory Taxation 


Los Angeles—The California 
Supreme Court has been asked to 
clarify the question of local in- 
ventory taxation on raw material 
imports. 

Virtue Bros. Mfg. Co. has filed 
a tax suit against the County and 
City of Los Angeles, seeking re- 
funds to bring the question to a 
head. 

Outcome of the suit is of prime 
importance to importers and 
users of a wide variety of raw 
materials, including coffee, cocoa, 
newsprint, spices, raw wool, hard- 
woods, tin, rubber, and ore con- 
centrates. 

In the suit Virtue Bros. states 
it was taxed $8,143.57 on ply- 
wood imported from Finland and 
placed in storage in unbroken 
original packages. Of the amount, 
$2,065.25 was collected on be- 
half of the City of Los Angeles. 

The firm seeks to have the 
court apply the “original package 
doctrine” of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Under this rule, imported 
merchandise is held immune from 
local taxation while remaining the 
property of an importer in his 
warehouse in the original form or 
package in which it was imported. 

This practice continued until 
last year when the Supreme Court 
declared that some _ imports, 
though in their original state, con- 
stituted current operation needs. 
The ruling opened the way for 
states to levy personal property 
taxes on imports. 
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creases were authorized where 
rates are quoted on a per-ton or 
per-car basis. 

@it suspended and placed 
under investigation proposals to 
fix a minimum charge of $60 per 
car in the East and $40 elsewhere 
on carload freight, to reduce to 
five days the length of time freight 
cars may remain at ports without 
charge and to increase rental 
charges on freight cars used in 
intraplant transportation, 

@It allowed to go into effect, 
but placed under investigation, 
higher charges for special intra- 


plant and terminal switching serv- 
ices and increased rates on iron 
ore and bituminous coal. 

® Ordered the railroads to sub- 
mit increases of lesser amounts 
for rates covering rail-motor and 
rail-water transportation. 

The rates, which were sus- 
pended, will go into effect auto- 
matically after seven months un- 
less the commission has acted on 
them in the meantime. Rates that 
were not suspended but placed 
under investigation will be subject 
to refund if the commission later 
disapproves them. 


Four Major Metal Companies Unite | 
To Build Aluminum Hot-Rolling Mill 


New York—Four major metal 
companies, pressed by customer 
needs for additional aluminum 
sheet, have announced plans to 
build a new hot-rolling mill to 
supply aluminum re-roll stock. 

Aluminium, Ltd., Bridgeport 
Brass, Cerro de Pasco, and Sco- 
vill Mfg. Co. said they have 
formed a new corporation to 
build a $30-million semicontinu- 
ous hot-rolling mill in the north- 
eastern states area. 

The mill, to be operated by 


Aluminium, will supply re-roll 
stock for aluminum sheet mills at 
Warren, Ohio (Bridgeport Brass), 
Fairmont, W. Va. (Cerro de 
Pasco), Waterbury, Conn. (Sco- 
vill), and Kingston, Ont. (Alu- 
minium). 

The companies said the mill 
will have remelt facilities to 
handle scrap from the four pro- 
ducers and their customers. 

The companies said none now 
has sufficient hot mill equipment 
to supply expanding needs. 


SLING CHAINS THAT TALK 


The WARNING RING on Campbell 
SENTRY SLINGS* tells you immedi- 
ately when the sling has been over- 
loaded .. . it elongates visibly . . . and 
before the chain itself is damaged. 


New and Revolutionary... 


need repair! 


Your eye can see the difference! 


Ring remains round 
Sling used properly 


New, revolutionary . . . Campbell SENTRY 
SLINGS—fully tested for over a year by 
foundries, steel fabricators and heavy equip- 
ment manufacturers, offer many important 
advantages. The WARNING RING is stronger 
than the chain itself. Yet it changes shape 
as the sling is overloaded .. . before perma- 
nent damage occurs. Repair is quick and easy, 
with a new WARNING RING replaced at the 
factory. Re-tested and re-certified Sentry 
Slings are again ready for regular service. 


Here’s How You Benefit From 
New SENTRY SLINGS: 


e Safety programs are easier to maintain— 
with the WARNING RING'S built-in safety that 
protects men and material! 


e Lower repair costs give larger savings than 
ever—normally only the WARNING RING will 


e Immediate visual evidence of overload means 
easier inspection—even while sling is in use! 


SENTRY SLINGS, available in all types, are 
made from Cam-Alloy steel chain only and 
are available at no extra cost! All slings carry 


Ring distorted 
Sling overloaded 


of Test. 


City, 
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the Campbell Guardntee and Certificate 
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CAMPBELL CHAIN Company 


FACTORIES: York, Pa.; West Burlington, lowa; Union 
Calif. WAREHOUSES: East Cambridge, Mass.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas; Chicago, Ill.; Portland, Ore.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
*Patent Applied For 
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Export Pace Shows U.S. 


New York—A new look at 
U. S. vs. foreign costs, prices and 
exports debunks the common 
belief that we are pricing our- 
selves out of world markets. 
Recent trends add up to this 
brighter picture: 

© Exports—U. S. shipments 
overseas have increased faster 
than imports over the past year. 

@ Wages—U. S. wages have 
had a lower percentage increase 
than most other industrial coun- 
tries over the past decade (see 
chart left). 

@Prices—U. S. prices have 


INVENTORIES HALVED WITH NEW 
FLUX-COATED SILVER BRAZING RODS! 


EutecSil® 1020 FC”... first flux-coated silver 


alloy ever available...new concept that helps 
both P. A. and weldor. Now, no more fluxes to 
order, inventory, or apply: it’s all on the rod! 
Elimination of flux preparation means a faster, 
better job, with just one rod for virtually all 
silver brazing applications. Flux always present 
in proper amount. Ferrous or non-ferrous metals 
joined equally well. And more advantages... 


BENEFITS NEVER END...In addition to being easier to 
stock and to use, EutecSil 1020 FC has higher fluidity, lower 
melting point, greater strength. It is non-toxic: can be applied 
on food handling equipment. Does not deteriorate. And unique 
flux eliminates “stub loss” between rods. Add to all this the 
fact that it makes a better joint, and you see why EutecSil 
1020 FC...the latest “first” from Eutectic’s research...is 
the greatest welding news of the year for P. Av’s. 


® Reg. T.M. Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp. *Patent pending 


EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS CORPORATION 
40-40 172nd STREET * FLUSHING 58 ¢ NEW YORK 


Originator of the Low Heat Input process...The ONLY welding alloy manufacturer in the world 
capable of producing welding rods and electrodes from virgin metals to finished products in ANY metal. 


Visit us at The National Power Show, Booth 128 
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risen higher than those of other 
industrial nations (see chart 
right). But that’s because foreign 
productivity shot up faster than 
ours did in the postwar years, 
starting as it did from a smaller 
base. However, it now shows 
signs of abating. 


Export Pattern 


The current U. S. export 
picture is perhaps the most direct 
proof that American producers 
are not losing out to foreign 
competition. 

So far this year, for example, 
overseas shipments are running 
a whopping 22% ahead of 1959. 
Imports, on the other hand, show 
only a fractional 1% rise. 

On the import side, the fact 
that purchases have not risen is 
further proof that U.S. producers 
are holding their own in the 
worldwide competitive battle. 

Even in the relatively poor 
export years of 1958 and 1959, 
there was little to indicate serious 
decline in our competitive posi- 
tion. True, exports declined in 
these two years from previous 
peaks, but there were good 
reasons for this. 

The record of previous years 
(1956 and 1957) was distorted 
by transient political factors. 
Thus, abnormally high cotton 
shipments in these earlier years 
were almost entirely due to an 
administrative decision to revise 
export prices. 


Wheat and Suez 


Also, the tremendous amount 
of wheat shipped out in these 
earlier years reflected American 
decision to help alleviate famine 
among millions of Asians. And, 
finally, the Suez crisis helpéd 
swell U.S. shipments of petro- 
leum to oil-starved Europe. 

A look at the composition of 
exports over the past few years 
should be the clincher for skep- 
tics who still believe that our 
foreign markets are crumbling. 

If this belief were true, we 
should expect to see sharp 
declines in finished goods relative 
to other exports. This is because 
finished goods are highly com- 
petitive, and many other coun- 
tries are ready and willing to 
take over American markets. 

What actually happened? In 
1958, finished goods accounted 
for 61.6% of exports. That was 
substantially higher than in the 
boom export years of 1956 and 
1957 when 58.3% and 57.2% 
of our exports were in this high 
competitive category. 


Fabricated Goods Up 


For many fabricated lines, 
there has been a steady upward 
trend in exports over all these 
years. This includes such impor- 
tant lines as machine tools, rail- 
road equipment, radio and TV 
sets, and office equipment. 

The machine tool export boom 
is especially important. This 
year, export orders have ac- 
counted for 28% of all domestic 
industry activity in cutting-type 
tools. Without this foreign fillip, 
tool makers would really be 
hurting. 

Trends in labor cost—U. S. 
vs. foreign—also are basically 
optimistic. Thus, U. S. wages 
have gone up less than in any 
other industrial country. As the 
chart left shows, our workers get 
28% more than they did in 1953, 
while French labor gets 74% 
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Prices Arent 


more, German and Dutch 58% 
more. Italy comes closest to the 
U. S. with a 29% wage increase 
since 1953. 

On the other hand, our export 
prices have risen more than those 
of any other competing country, 
except the United Kingdom (see 
chart right). American goods are 
being sold at 7% above 1953 
prices, while Italian products are 
averaging 13% lower, and 
Japanese and French goods 6% 


Prohibitive 


Credit is another marketing 
factor to consider. Too often, 
American suppliers demand cash 
in advance, while their foreign 
counterparts, backed by govern- 
ment funds, are able to offer 
liberal credit terms. 

Fortunately, Washington has 
recently shown signs of changing 
its thinking in this respect—and 
indications are that it, too, will be 
willing to emulate foreign govern- 
ments by offering currency de- 
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lower than in 1953. 

These two facts (relatively low 
U. S. wage cost boosts and 
relatively high U. S. price boosts) 


valuation insurance and by exten- 
sions of the Export-Import Bank 
credit guarantees, 
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are not so contradictory as they 
might seem. 

It all can be explained by pro- 
ductivity. The widespread switch- 
over from antiquated to modern 
equipment by overseas producers 
in recent years has allowed them 
to grant bigger wage boosts and 
still come up with a decline in 
unit labor costs—a major deter- 
minant of price. 


Productivity Rises Slowly 
The relatively slow rate of pro- 


DOES YOUR CARRIER HAVE 


ductivity here, on the other hand, 
has not been enough to offset 
even relatively minor wage 
boosts. Result: Unit labor costs 
and, hence, prices rose here. 
These tremendous overseas 


productivity gains, however, can’t 
continue indefinitely. They’re Mt 
basically a reflection of transition a tt 
from antiquated and war-torn fa- 
cilities to modern ones. car 
This represented a big step \ 4 
ahead—but any future produc- cmc noogeess 
tivity gains will be much smaller, 
from here on in, because they 
will start from an advanced Mitta: oe. 
technological base. / 
Conclusion: It will be more 
difficult for any future relative “ 
price advantage for foreigners to evita SF 
come from productivity. “pe 
Also any future gains foreign 
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labor makes relative to the U. S. —~, i 
will tend to raise overseas prices ze 
relative to our own. Tocarns 


All these plus factors, as re- 
assuring as they may seem, still 
leave little cause for com- 
placency. For, even though we 
haven’t lost out to competition 
on a wage-productivity basis, we 
might still succumb to other com- 
petitive factors. Some of these 
are: 

@ Relatively flexible cost struc- 
ture. Many foreign firms can leas eet 
raise or lower prices as market >) 
conditions require, while U. S. we 
firms are often saddled with rigid Pre 
overhead cost structures and in- 
sistence on high return on capital. 

© Depreciation allowances. 
Foreign firms are _ frequently 
benefited by more liberal depre- 
ciation laws than we have. 

@ Taxes. It is generally agreed 
that American firms carry a 
heavier tax burden than is im- 
posed by any other important 
competitor country. 

But these disadvantages would 
be less serious if we improved 
some of our overseas marketing 
methods, economists say. 

For example, we do very little 
research into the needs of for- 
eigners. A Cadillac may sell very 
well on Park Avenue, but it can 
be, and usually is, a dud in the 
jungles of Africa and India. 

The point is that most overseas 
buyers will turn to the product 
that best satisfies their particular 
demands. Frills and extras are 
unimportant and often impede 
sales of domestic merchandise. 
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COMPLETE LTL FACILITIES 
TO SERVE YOU PROPERLY ? 


You'll find complete LTL facilities 
at McLean and Hayes! Nearly 3,000 
units of modern mobile equipment .. . 
kept at peak operating efficiency . . 
are ready for your call. Each terminal 
in the McLean-Hayes system .. . stra- 
tegically located to serve your LTL 
needs in the major market areas east 
of the Mississippi . . . is designed and 
equipped for fast, efficient handling of 
LTL freight. From radio dispatch of 
local equipment in the large metropoli- 
tan areas, to the most advanced mate- 
rials-handling equipment on the termi- 
nal docks, McLean-Hayes facilities are 
LTL facilities. Every terminal in the 
system is connected by electronic cir- 
cuits, and modern business machines 
keep the paperwork current and accu- 
rate. 

McLean Trucking Company and its 
Hayes Freight Lines, Inc. Division can 
do a better transportation job for your 
less-than-truckload traffic for four solid 
reasons: 

1 Broad LTL Market Coverage 


2. Complete LTL Facilities 
3. Proven LTL Experience 
4. Personalized LTL Attention 


Whenever you have LTL shipments, 
and want fast, efficient handling for 
them, call your nearby McLean or 
Hayes terminal. We think you'll like 
the treatment you and your freight re- 
ceive. 


SERVING MAJOR MARKETS EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI * GENERAL OFFICES, Box 213, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 


developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Room at the Top 


For the fellow who's the genuine article, the 
sixties should be a decade of dazzling promise. Not 
only will there be a big demand for executives of 
the second rank—vice presidents (staff and line) 
and the like—but there'll be a flowering of oppor- 
tunity as never before for the man who aspires to 
the topmost heights—as president or even board 
chairman. 


That’s the glittering prospect held out for junior executives 
in a survey made by Booz, Allen & Hamilton, management 
consultants. The outlook is based on a projection of trends 
in the fifties, which showed that top management jobs shot up 
by 44% in the past 10 years. 


This growth is attributed by the Booz Allen re- 
port to new concepts of management, increased 
specialization, corporate growth, increasing com- 
plexity of business, and the emphasis on decentral- 
izati 


Some industries offered more growth opportunities than 
others. The biggest gains in managers were in paper manu- 
facturing, up 57%; transportation equipment, up 56%; elec- 
trical machinery, up 53%; and fabricated metals, up 52%. 

The survey also makes these points: 


®@ Some 60% of the nation’s executives will have to 
be replaced by 1970, based on the common retire- 
ment-at-age 65 practice. 

@ The new generation of managers will come from 
a population group that is in the decline—the next 
stage group of executives age 30-44 will decrease 
in numbers by 2.6% by 1970. 

@ Technically trained managers will fare well in the 


When the 1960 baseball season is 
replayed this winter in front of many 


ball-playing: Of the 107 no-hitters he 
pitched, 26 were perfect games. 


sixties—the growth industries place a premium on 
know-how as well as managerial ability. 


The Role of Money 


The current flurry of activity by gold speculators 
in the international markets of the world puts more 
pressure on our dwindling gold supply—and raises 
anew the question as to the role that this precious 
metal plays in the U. S. currency system. Business- 
men and others who are concerned about the flight 
of gold from U. S. shores can find many answers 
to their questions on the workings of money in 
literature prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank of 


. 


Copies of the following publications can be obtained in 
quantity (free of charge) by writing to Publications Div., Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, New York 45, N. Y.: 

@“Money: Master or Servant?” This 48-page booklet 
written in nontechnical language describes how money is cre- 
ated, how credit works, and the system’s role in encouraging 
economic growth. 

© “The Federal Reserve System, Purposes and Functions.” 
This 208-page paperback book is considered good enough to 
be used as a text on money and banking by many leading 
schools of business administration. 

@ “Keeping Your Money Healthy.” Another primer on 
inflation, credit, and economic growth (16 pages). 

© “The Money Side of ‘The Street’”. A 103-page explana- 
tion of the way Federal Reserve monetary policy ties in with 
company finance and the stock market: 

@ “The Monthly Review” is a regular bulletin on domestic 
business and financial developments, and foreign trade and 
finance. Purchasing managers should add a free subscription 
to this authoritative financial review to their reading list. 


Personal glimpses of P.A.’s 
as they march by in the news 


Hinkel personally purchases millions 
of pounds of brewers’ rice for Schlitz’ 


a fireplace, you’re going to find some 
P. A.’s among the kibitzers who gen- 


uinely know what 
about. Thus: 

@ Pictured above (left) in swinging 
action is John Tadson, new P. A. at 
California Ink Co.’s Berkeley plant, 
who was in professional baseball for 
several years, and knows the game and 
its participants first-hand. 

He was under contract with the 
San Francisco Seals (second base), 
then went to Salt Lake City to play 
for that city’s Bees. With a profes- 
sional batting average of .335, Tad- 
son has a towering position in any 
argument. 

@ Western Electric’s Stock Main- 
tenance Supervisor, Sam J. Elliott 
(right) of the Atlanta, Ga., distribution 
center, was one of the four players 
named to the First Amateur Softball 
Assn. Hall of Fame in 1957. 

Elliott—alias “Sambo”—also has a 
great record for his 21 seasons of 


they're talking 
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®@ Believe-it-or-not note: 

When the 381 members and fans of 
the P. A.’s Assn. of Oregon attended 
their annual baseball night, their favor- 


ites—the Portland Beavers—lost 

9 to 1 to Sacramento. Is it a jinx? 

The Beavers have lost on that tradi- 

tional occasion for the past nine years. 
« . ” 

Here’s a special honor that not 
every P. A. can add to this list of Red- 
Letter Days: 

William Hinkel, Directer of Pur- 


. chases of Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. 


of Milwaukee, was the center of at- 
traction on Oct. 20-21 at the annual 
International Rice Festival held in 
Crowley, La. The 24th yearly event 
was dedicated to Hinkel in recogni- 
tion of his noteworthy contributions 
to the rice industry. 

As one of the nation’s largest users 
of brewers’ rice, Schlitz helps maintain 
a market for the product which is 
reflected in the over-all price paid 
to farmers for rice. Each year 


five breweries across the country. 
* * e 

Another memorable occasion be- 
longs -to Albert L. Wernet, recently 
made Materials and Fuel Supervisor 
in the purchasing department of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
(Denver, Colo.): He was appointed 
new confidential secretary to Gov. 
Steve McNichols of Colorado. 

Wernet, who’s taking over the post 
formerly held by the Governor’s 
brother, worked actively during Mc- 
Nichols’ campaign for governor. 

a a « 

Parade stumble: The Oct. 17 issue 
of this column referred to Anne D. 
Repko as being “promoted from P. A 
to Assistant to the Vice President for 
Marketing for the Austenal Co. Divi- 
sion of Howe Sound Co. (New York).” 

Here’s how it should have read: 
Anne D. Repko has been made Assist- 
ant to the Vice President in charge of 
Purchasing & Marketing for the Howe 
Sound Co., New York. 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS... 


How effective an aid do you con- 
sider a formal vendor rating system? 


H. H. Cagle, general purchasing agent, Carnation 
Co., Los Angeles: 


“Every buyer has a vendor rating system of 
some sort, whether formal or informal. Such a 
system has small real value unless it has been 
kept for a long enough period of time to be a 
true indication of the vendor’s ability to supply 
your needs. A good rating system can be a valu- 
able help in determining the proper supplier for 
specific items. I believe the best barometer for 
judging a vendor, particularly a new one, is: 
“What kind of reputation does he have in the 
trade?” 


G. C. White, purchasing agent, Yorktown Re- 
finery, American Oil Co., Yorktown, Va.: 


“Having had the experience recently of being 
transferred to a new location within our com- 
pany, I find that where a vendor rating system 
has been established, it becomes a very effective 
tool in making the transition. This prevents dupli- 
cation of effort, saves valuable purchasing time, 
and assures dependable sources for year-round 
requirements.” 


S. C. Schneible, vice president-purchasing, Union 
Fork & Hoe Co. (farm, garden, and construction 
tools), Columbus, Ohio: 


“We consider a formal vendor rating system 
very important, especially at this time when inven- 
tories are maintained at a low level. It is essential 
to know the vendors who deliver materials on 
time at a competitive price and of high quality, 
meeting specifications. The vendor who issues 
fictitious delivery promises and low-quality mate- 
rial can disrupt manufacturing schedules.” 


H. W. Altman, purchasing agent, Western Div., 
Bird & Son, Inc., Chicago: 


“I imagine we all have some form of vendor 
rating in effect. I am sure most purchasing agents 
rate their suppliers each time they place an order 
with them. Unconsciously we visualize their 
representative, the physical build-up of their plant 
facilities, past performance on quality and price, 
and many other pertinent facts that would influ- 
ence placing business with them rather than with 
another company with whom our experience was 
not equal. For some companies whose products 
are more diversified than ours, formal rating may 
be of some value.” 


T. H. Gill, manager of purchases, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc. (smooth surface flooring and related 
products, etc.), Kearny, N. J.: 


“Selecting the proper source is one of the 
buyer’s most important responsibilities, and I feel 
a formal vendor rating system is definitely helpful. 
We find it is a reliable guidepost. Our vendors are 
rated on the basis of these factors: (1) financial 
standing; (2) providing necessary quality and 
quantity when required; (3) satisfactory price; (4) 
honesty and fairness in dealings; (5) efficient man- 
agement; and (6) realization that their own in- 
terests are served best when they best serve the 
customer.” 


C. O. Thompson, purchasing agent, Oil Div., 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., Houston: 


“Some type of statistical rating of vendors is 
necessary in order to serve equitably the best 
interests of both purchaser and vendors. A vendor 
rating system can be quite valuable in decision 
making, and it should be only as extensive or 
formal as company operations require.” 
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| This Changing Purchasing Profession 


John C. Andrews was promoted to di- 
rector of purchasing, Bates Mfg. Co., 
Lewiston, Me. William Murphy succeeds 
him as purchasing agent. 

Edward J. Creem retired as a buyer at 
Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Miles G. Agan joined Bausch & Lomb, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., as director of pro- 
curement, a new post. Agan had been 
manager of purchasing for the Electronics 
Div., Stromberg Carlson, Rochester. 

Edgar E. Senter has been made North- 
ern Div. supervisor for wood procurement 
activities, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., Kelly, Va. 

Harry J. Long, director of manufactur- 
ing-purchasing, Wm. S, Merrell Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected a vice president 
of the firm. 

Earl T. Morris, former supervisor of 
purchase expediting, Norwood Works, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., was appointed 
purchasing agent. Joseph W. Zinn, receiv- 
ing department foreman, succeeds him in 


E. T. MORRIS J. W. ZINN 


his old position. Roy N. Miller remains 
as works purchasing agent. 


Obituaries 


Earle N. Scott, 58, purchasing man- 
ager, Long Island Lighting Co., Ghent, 
N. Y., died Oct. 6. 

Daniel H. Murphey, Jr., 46, director of 
procurement for the National Aeronautics 


and Space Agency, Washington, D.C., 
died Oct. 13. 


the “blend” is just right! 


Just the right blend makes superior coffee. The right blend of 
wire characteristics makes a superior spring, too! For the last 20 
years, Gardner Wire Co., Chicago, Ill., has found that Keystone 
MB Spring Wire has the right blend to produce the widest selec- 


tion of quality springs. 


Typical of the host of Gardner springs made from Keystone 
Wire is the familiar cord protector spring specified for use on 
millions of home appliances such as coffee pots, electric irons, 
toasters, etc. Such a spring must be produced to precise specifica- 
tions including complicated spacing of-loops and tapers—it must 
give unfailing service—present an attractive appearance. 

This is an example of how Keystone Wire becomes a useful 
tool for man’s imagination. Through applying this type of crea- 
tivity and Keystone Wire to your products, you, too, may realize 
savings, better design and greater profits. Your Keystone repre- 
sentative, a wire specialist, is ready to help you! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 
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This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 6 


London—tThe British government has come out with a scheme 
to help U.K. exporters of capital goods offer longer credit terms 
to overseas customers. This decision also may be followed by 
new government action to back British suppliers with better 
financial weapons. 

Britain’s government-controlled Export Credits Guarantee 
Dept. (ECGD) will be allowed to insure longer-term credit offered 
by capital goods manufacturers to their customers. Hitherto, the 
ECGD has normally limited its credit insurance to five years. 
In addition, U.K. exporters also will be able to obtain “part” 


period backstopping from ECGD in cases where they are ready 
to offer extra credit at their own risk to match longer terms 
extended by rival overseas suppliers. 

All this does not mean an immediate general lengthening of 
British credit terms for its customers in the U.S. and other 
countries throughout the world. The ECGD will insure longer 
terms only when this is considered necessary to allow a British 
exporter to match terms offered by a foreign competitor who 
also has the backing of an export credit guarantee institution or 
equivalent official support. 

British capital goods exporters have been complaining for 
some time that foreign competitors are able to offer buyers longer 
terms of credit. 

The ECGD move, while recognizing those complaints as valid, 
does not mean, however, that all credit extension requests will 
be approved automatically. An exporter must be able to demon- 
strate that his competitors actually are outbidding him on credit 
benefits. 
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LINKING THE INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS OF THE NATION, 
ROADWAY GIVES FAST, 
SAFE SERVICE ON FULL 
LOADS OR LTL SHIPMENTS 
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But if the British government 
takes additional steps now under 
consideration, it would be possi- 
ble for British exporters increas- 
ingly to match the 7- and 10-year 
credit terms reported offered by 
rivals. 


London—tThe burst of activity 
on world gold markets, which 
spurred unprecedented hikes in 
the international price of the 
precious metal, also firmed up all 
base metals in London during late 
October. 

Largest increases were scored 
by copper and tin, which rose on 
the London Metal Exchange for- 
ward (three months) market by 
about $8 and $14/ton respec- 
tively. Zinc at one stage was up 
by nearly $2.80, and lead by a 
modest 70 cents. 

But when the gold rush slowed 
on U.S. denial of impending gold 
pricing changes, most base metals 
slipped back under the influence 
of other factors. 

®@ Copper prices, for instance, 
fell on reports that a strike settle- 
ment was nearing at Chile’s 
Chuquicamata mine. Britons still 
doubt that the world copper price 
can hold up in the face of un- 
settled industrial prospects in the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom without major cutbacks. 
They figure that even if the recent 
Rhodesian production cuts even- 
tually push up the London price, 
it’s likely to be pulled down again 
by a flow of surplus metal from 
the States. 

@ On the other hand, continu- 
ing talk about the possibility of 
devaluation in the U.S. could 
push up world metal prices at 
any time. It’s yet another factor 
making for an edgy and erratic 
world commodity market—one 
that will need careful watching. 


San Salvador—The three-way 
economic unification pact among 
Honduras, Guatemala, and El Sal- 
vador soon will be replaced by a 
new treaty, which also will take in 
Nicaragua. The way also will be 
left open for the other Central 
American Republic, Costa Rica, 
to join if it wishes. 

The forthcoming treaty, like 
the tripartite agreement, will be 
designed to accelerate Central 
American economic unity much 
faster than the 1958 agreement 
signed at Honduras by all five 
nations. This Common Market 
pact never was ratified by Costa 
Rica, which also is the lone hold- 
out against ratifying a five-power 
treaty to establish equal tariff 
schedules on the isthmus. 


New product—The Rawiplug 
Co. of London has designed a 
new type bolt anchor, which, it 
claims, exceeds all other bolts in 
ability to hold loads, even in soft 
materials. The Rawiplug is basic- 
ally a three-section expanding 
cylinder of high-grade malleable 
iron. The expanding action is 
effected by two independent cones 
within the cylinder. Moving in 
opposite directions when a 
threaded bolt is turned, these 
effect a parallel expansion of the 
entire surface of the anchor. In 
tests, high tensile strength bolts 
broke under a 40-ton load while 
the anchor remained solid in hard 
concrete. Anchors come in five 
sizes, ranging from }}-in. to 1%- 
in. diameter. Prices start at 23 
cents, go up to $1.23 for the 
largest. 
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Foreign News in Brief 


Associations to Merge 


Manchester, England — The 
British Cotton Industry Research 
Assn. has announced its decision 
to merge with the British Rayon 
Research Assn. 

The decision, taken at the 
CIRA’s annual meeting here, will 
mean a shutdown of the BRRA 
headquarters in Heald Green, 
Cheshire. All research for both 
industry groups will now be con- 
centrated at the Cotton Industry 
headquarters here. 


Automotive Refrigeration 


London—John Thompson, 
Ltd., a leading appliance maker, 
will establish a division to turn 
out automotive refrigeration units 
for domestic and foreign markets. 

A company official, C. E. B. 
Cooper, is touring the U. S. to 
study technological progress and 


Major Steel Firm 
Begins Expansion 
Program in Britain 


London—One of Britain’s ma- 
jor steel companies, Dorman 
Long Ltd., has launched a $100- 
million expansion program aimed 
at boosting the firm’s capacity 
from 2.6-million to 3-million 
ingot tons. 

Dorm executives listed produc- 
tion goals: 

®@ Output of light sections and 
bars will be boosted to 212,000 
tons/year from current produc- 
tion of 123,000 tons. 

@ Hot-rolled strip capacity will 
rise from present 30,000 tons/- 
year to 100,000 tons. (No in- 
crease in heavy rail production is 
slated, however.) 

@New primary mill will be 
built to turn out 22,500 tons of 
slabs and blooms a week from 
ingots of up to 20 tons. 

@ Existing high-capacity uni- 
versal plate mill will be replaced 
with new facility. 

@ A new high-capacity wire rod 
mill will be set up to roll coil bar 
from half-inch diameter down to 
five gage. 


Brazilian P.A.s Brand 
Soviet Machine Tools 
As Obsolete, Inadequate 


Rio de Janeiro—Brazilian buy- 
ers don’t think very highly of 
Soviet products. 

“It is of no interest to us to 
purchase equipment and machin- 
ery of Soviet manufacture, even 
at inviting prices, because the de- 
signs are obsolete, the models are 
inadequate for Brazil’s needs, and 
the Russians are accustomed to 
deal only at government level.” 

That was the thumbs-down 
verdict of Brazilian industry on 
offers of Soviet machine tools, ac- 
cording to a report issued recently 
by the Foreign Trade Commission 
of the Rio de Janeiro Commercial 
Assn. here. 

The report goes on to state: 
“The Soviet system of doing busi- 
ness is suitable for countries 
whose industrial and technical de- 
velopment is lower than Brazil’s, 
where the problem of mainte- 
nance of equipment is secondary.” 


the possible commercial accept- 
ance of the new Thompson prod- 
ucts, which will include cooling 
vans for road transport of chemi- 
cals, fuels, and foodstuffs. 


Aluminum Output Rises 


Paris—During the first three 
quarters of this year French alu- 
minum production climbed to 
169,000 tons, compared to 129,- 
000 tons for the same period in 
1959, the government reports. Of 
this year’s total, some 134,000 
tons were supplied by Pechiney. 


‘Buy- Saskatchewan Drive Quickens in Canada 


Regina, Canada—Saskatche- 
wan government purchasing 
agents have stepped up their 
efforts to buy locally manufac- 
tured products, despite the failure 
of this region’s industry to estab- 
lish effective sales programs. 

The “Buy Saskatchewan” drive 
came up here in a panel discus- 
sion at a recent meeting of gov- 
ernment P. A.’s, sponsored by the 
Industrial Development Office, 
Dept. of Industry and Informa- 
tion. 

Serving as panelists were J. A. 
Langford, deputy minister of pub- 


lic works; E. T. Stinson, director 
of the government purchasing 
agency, and A. C. Wigmore, pur- 
chasing agent for Saskatchewan 
Power Corp. 

In his opening address to the 
50 delegates at the meeting, W. S. 
Lloyd, provincial treasurer, 
stressed the ever-increasing im- 
portance of stewardship in gov- 
ernment in the industrial life of 
the nation. 

Implementation of such pro- 
grams as road building and power 
and telephone installations has 
had a tremendous effect on the 


economy of the province, Lloyd 
declared. 

He called for an increasingly 
dynamic purchasing policy by 
government buyers within the 
province. This policy, he ex- 
plained, should include the ex- 
press seeking out by the P. A.’s 
of information from smaller and 
newer industries, which are un- 
able to provide the sales service 
and information themselves. 

In this way, Lloyd said, Sas- 
katchewan manufacturers will get 
the government aid they need in 
getting their products to market. 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


NAPA—District 6 Conference, 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Nov. 2-4. 


Commodore 


National Assn. of Newspaper Purchasing Ex- 
ecutives —- annual meeting, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., 26-28, 
1961. 


Jan. 


Previously Listed 
OCTOBER 


14th Annual Automatic Vending Convention 
& Exhibit—Exhibition Hall and Fontainebleu 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Oct. 28-Nov. 2. 


NOVEMBER 


National Business Equipment Exposition— 
Memorial Sports Arena, Los Angeles, Nov. 
1-4, 


12th Annual Serv-A-Show & Industrial Exhibit 


—Toledo Civic 
November 2-4. 


Auditorium, Toledo, Ohio, 


National Technical Conference & Exhibit— 
American Production & Inventory Control 
Society, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Nov. 2-4. 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Institute 
Exposition—Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 2-5. 


Materials Handling Institute's Central States 
Show—Kentucky Fair & Exposition Center, 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 8-10. 


First National Die Casting Exposition & Con- 
gress—Detroit Artillery Armory, Detroit, 
Mich., Nov. 8-11. 


National Hotel Exposition—Coliseum, 
York, Nov. 14-17. 


New 


Western Tool Show & Semi-Annual Conven- 
tion—American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Ambassador Hotel and Los Angeles Sports 
Arena, Los Angeles, Nov. 14-18. 


Office Buyers Conference—NAPA Office Buy- 
ers Group, The University Club, Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 16-17. 


International Automation Exposition & Con- 
gress—Trade Show Building, New York, Nov. 
6-20. 


Electrical & Home Appliance Show — Elec- 
trical Building, Balboa Park, San Diego, 
Calif., Nov. 25-30. 


24th National Exposition of Power & Me- 
chanical Engineering—Coliseum, New York, 
Nov. 28-Dec. 2. 


DECEMBER 


Fleet Maintenance Exposition—Private Truck 
Council of America, Inc., Coliseum, New York, 
Dec. 5-8. 


Atomfair West—1st West Coast Nuclear In- 
dustrial Exposition, Mark Hopkins & Fair- 
mount Hotels, San Francisco, Dec. 12-15. 


Industrial Building Exposition & Congress— 
The Coliseum, New York, Dec. 12-15. 


1961 
JANUARY 


Petroleum Association—Annual 
Nicollet Hotel, 
1961. 


Northwest 
Convention & Trade Show, 
Minneapolis, Jan. 18-19, 


Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show— 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, Jan. 
23-26, 1961. 


FEBRUARY 


Chemical Buyers Group of NAPA—WMid- 
Winter Conference, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, Feb. 1-2. 


15th International Heating & Air-Condition- 
ing Exposition—International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Feb. 13-16. 


Purchasing Techniques Workshop—Wiscon- 
sin Center Building, Madison, Wis., Feb. 
21-23. 


SYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL 
TUBES 


take the loads 
reliably 


Sylvania Industrial Electronic Tubes prove their ability daily to take widely varying 
load conditions. Vibration? Shock? They're built to take that, too. 


Next time you need replacement tubes see your Sylvania Industrial Tube Distributor. 
Smarter yet, see him today and have your replacements on hand. He carries the full 
line of Sylvania Industrial Tubes for resistance welding, electronic control, induction 


heating and dielectric heating equipment. 


You'll like the high-quality product he sells. You’ll value his service, the kind of 
service that means more hours of continuous production. 


Meet your SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL TUBE DISTRIBUTOR. Ask him for the 


new “Sylvania Industrial Tubes” and “Gold Brand Reliable Tubes” booklets. Or 
write Electronic Tubes Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 4610B, 


1100 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 


SYLVANIA 


Subsidiery of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS &) 
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YOUR BEST 
SOURCE 
FOR 
STANDARD 
FASTENERS 


scREW COMPANY 


Southern’s 15-year experience in the ex- 
clusive manufacture of screws is responsi- 
ble for its reputation asa 2 ee of the 
finest USA-made st fasteners avail- 
able for industrial use. 

Southern fasteners are sold by lead- 
ing distributors located throughout the 
nation. These sources are supplied from 
Southern’s amply stocked warehouses or 
from our stock of over 1,500,000,000 fas- 
teners at the factory and main warehouse 
in Statesville, North Carolina. 

Let Southern’s Stock List guide you in the 
selection of standard items immediately 
available from stock. Write on your com- 
pany letterhead to: Southern Screw Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 1360, Statesville, N. C. 


Machine Screws & Nuts + A, B, C, F 
Tapping Screws * Stove Bolts * Wood 
Screws * Type U Drive Screws * Carriage 
Bolts « Continuous Threaded Studs * Hanger 
Bolts * Dowel Screws * Wood Drive Screws 


Warehouses: 
New York © Chicago © Dallas © Los Angeles 


“l always know 
these charts 
are right!” 


"T know from experience I can 
always depend on GC Recording 
Charts. I haven’t had a single com- 
plaint from our people who use 
them since I standardized on GC”’. 

You, too, can trust the quality 
and performance of GC Recording 
Charts implicitly. They’re manu- 
factured by chart specialists who 
stake their business life on their 
ability to produce better charts at 
lower prices. Over 5,000 users at- 
test to their success. 

Service is part of the formula, 
too. Your orders are electronically 
processed and shipped from the 
GC inventory of over 15,000 differ- 
ent types of round, strip and rec- 
tangular charts. 

You deal with one salesman — 
one source—instead of many. That 
saves you clerical work and time. 
And you can make further sav- 
ings by placing a long term order 
with periodic shipments geared to 
your needs. 

Write today for 1960 GC Stock 
List and sample charts. 
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First Listing 


NAPA—District 6 Conference, 
Toledo, Nov. 2-4. 


Commodore 
Perry Hotel 


National Assn. of Newspaper Purchasing Ex- 
ecutives annual meeting, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., 26-28, 
1961 


Jan. 


Previously Listed 
OCTOBER 


14th Annual Automatic Vending Convention 
& Exhibit—Exhibition Hall and Fontainebleu 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Oct. 28-Nov. 2. 


NOVEMBER 


Nationa! Business Equipment Exposition— 
Memorial Sports Arena, los Angeles, Nov. 
1-4, 


12th Annual Serv-A-Show & Industrial Exhibit 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


—Toledo Civic Auditorium, Toledo, Ohic 
November 2-4. 


National Technical Conference & Exhibit- 
American Production & Inventory Contrc 
Society, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroi: 
Nov. 2-4. 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Institute 
Exposition—Convention Hall, 
Nov. 2-5. 


Materials Handling Institute’s Central States 
Show—Kentucky Fair & Exposition Center, 
Lovisville, Ky., Nov. 8-10. 


First National Die Casting Exposition & Con- 
gress—Detroit Artillery Armory, 
Mich., Nov. 8-11. 


National Hotel Exposition—Coliseum, New 
York, Nov. 14-17. 


Western Tool Show & Semi-Annual Conven- 
tion—American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Ambassador Hotel and Los Angeles Sports 
Arena, Los Angeles, Nov. 14-18. 


Detroit. | 


Office Buyers Conference—NAPA Office Buy- 
s Group, The University Club, Boston, Mass., 
16-17. 


| International Automation Exposition & Con- 


gress—Trade Show Building, New York, Nov. 


6-20 


| Electrical & Home Appliance Show — Elec- 
Atlantic City, | 


Building, Balboa Park, 
Nov. 25-30. 


San Diego, 


trical 
Calif., 


24th National Exposition of Power & Me- 
chanical Engineering—Coliseum, New York, 
Nov. 28-Dec. 2. 


DECEMBER 


Fleet Maintenance Exposition—Private Truck 
Council of America, Inc., Coliseum, New York, 
Dec. 5-8. 


Atomfair West—Ist West Coast Nuclear In- 
dustrial Exposition, Mark Hopkins & Fair- 
mount Hotels, San Francisco, Dec. 12-15. 


Industrial Building Exposition & Congress— 


The Coliseum, New York, Dec. 12-15. 


1961 
JANUARY 


Northwest Petroleum Association—Annual 
Convention & Trade Show, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Jan. 18-19, 1961. 


Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show— 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, Jan. 
23-26, 1961. 4 


FEBRUARY 


Chemical Buyers Group of NAPA—Mid- 
Winter Conference, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, Feb. 1-2. 


15th International Heating & Air-Condition- 
ing Exposition—International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Feb. 13-16. 


Purchasing Techniques 
sin Center Building, 
21-23. 


Workshop—Wiscon- 
Madison, Wis., Feb. 


SYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL 
TUBES 


take the loads 
reliably 


Sylvania Industrial Electronic Tubes prove their ability daily to take widely varying 
load conditions. Vibration? Shock? They're built to take that, too. 


Next time you need replacement tubes see your Sylvania Industrial Tube Distributor. 
Smarter yet, see him today and have your replacements on hand. He carries the full 
line of Sylvania Industrial Tubes for resistance welding, electronic control, induction 


heating and dielectric heating equipment. 


You'll like the high-quality product he sells. You'll value his service, the kind of 
service that means more hours of continuous production. 


Meet your SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL TUBE DISTRIBUTOR. Ask him for the 


new “Sylvania Industrial Tubes” 


and “Gold Brand Reliable Tubes” booklets. Or 


write Electronic Tubes Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 4610B, 


1100 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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COMPANY 


scREw 


Southern’s 15-year experience in the ex- 
clusive manufacture of screws is responsi- 
ble for its reputation asa .—— of the 


finest USA-made st t $s avail- 
able for industrial use. 
Southern fasteners are sold by lead- 


ing distributors located throughout the 
nation. These sources are supplied — 
Southern’s amply stocked war 
from our stock of over 1,500,000,000 _ 
teners at the factory and main warehouse 
in Statesville, North Carolina. 
Let Southern’s Stock List guide you in the 
lecti of standard items immediately 
available from stock. Write on your com- 
pany letterhead to: Southern Screw Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 1360, Statesville, N. C. 


Machine Screws & Nuts « A, B, C, F 
Tapping Screws * Stove Bolts * Wood 
Screws * Type U Drive Screws * Carriage 
Bolts - Continuous Threaded Studs * Hanger 
Bolts * Dowel Screws * Wood Drive Screws 


Warehouses: 
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“| always know 
these charts 
are right!” 


"T know from experience I can 
always depend on GC Recording 
Charts. I haven’t had a single com- 
plaint from our people who use 
them since I standardized on GC”’. 

You, too, can trust the quality 
and performance of GC Recording 
Charts implicitly. They’re manu- 
factured by chart specialists who 
stake their business life on their 
ability to produce better charts at 
lower prices. Over 5,000 users at- 
test to their success. 

Service is part of the formula, 
too. Your orders are electronically 
processed and shipped from the 
GC inventory of over 15,000 differ- 
ent types of round, strip and rec- 
tangular charts. 

You deal with one salesman — 
one source—instead of many. That 
saves you clerical work and time. 
And you can make further sav- 
ings by placing a long term order 
with periodic shipments geared to 
your needs. 

Write today for 1960 GC Stock 
List and sample charts. 
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Cold Weather Signals Higher Fuel Oil Prices 


New York—Industry analysts 
are advising oil users to build up 
their stocks of light fuel oil, kero- 
sene, and diesel fuels before cold 
weather sets in. Despite the re- 
cent scattered price cuts for #2 
fuel oil and kerosene in the East, 
the price outlook for the middle 
distillate group is the most bul- 
lish of all the important petro- 
leum product categories. 

“These local price cuts don’t 
mean a thing,” commented an 
East Coast oil official. “It’s just 
minor skirmishing for customers 
while the weather is still warm.” 

Most industry experts share 
this view. They estimate prob- 
able increases for distillate fuel 
oil tags—barring unseasonably 
warm weather—at .3¢ to .7¢ gal. 
They cite these reasons: 

®Good inventory position. 
With the seasonal upsurge in de- 
mand beginning, stocks of middle 
distillates are in good shape. As 
the chart (right) shows, distillate 
fuel oil inventories are about 5- 
million bbl. below last year’s. 

This means there’s no pressure 
on distributors to dump excessive 
holdings on the market. They 
have plenty of room to store until 
prices strengthen. 

® Profit pinch. Although mid- 
dle distillate prices are slightly 
higher than last year, the operat- 
ing margin for refiners —the 
spread between what they pay for 
crude and what they get for their 
processed products—is still quite 
low. Recently the Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America cal- 
culated the spread at 77¢/bbl. 
on the average, compared with 
$1.12/bbl. in 1956 and $1.02/- 
bbl. in 1957. 

® Higher freight costs. U.S. 
flag clean tanker rates are appre- 
ciably higher than last year. This 
means a big cost rise for many 
areas—Gulf Coast refinery ship- 
ments to New York, for example. 

®@ Pending wage developments. 
The Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers Union (OCAW) is ex- 
pected to ask for an 18¢/hr (or 
6%) pay boost in upcoming con- 
tract negotiations (Dec. 1). 

If the OCAW gets an increase, 
it will serve to narrow further the 
operating margin of refiners. If 
a strike occurs, it will curtail pro- 
duction and lower inventories 
during a heavy demand period. 

On the basis of these prospects, 
many oil marketers feel distillate 
price increases will come before 
the first of December. 

About the only factors that 


Washington Legislature 
To Fight Identical Bids 


Olympia, Wash.—The 1961 
Washington state _ legislature, 
meeting in January, will be asked 
to tighten requirements for bid- 
ding by private firms to fill the 
needs of public agencies. 

Atty. Gen. John J. O’Connell 
said an investigation he con- 
ducted earlier this fall had turned 
up about 30 cases in which state 
and local agencies appeared to 
have been the victims of price- 
fixing and noncompetitive bid- 
ding. Most of the cases involved 


purchases of large electrical 
equipment, he said. 
The investigation involved 


public utility districts, school dis- 
tricts, counties, and the two state 
universities. The resulting~ in- 
formation will be turned over to 
the federal antitrust division. . 
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may impede a price increase in 
distillates are, again, mild 
weather, and the possibility that 
the good price outlook will bring 
on refinery runs heavy enough to 
pile up inventories. 

This happened last year, and 
most observers feel the experience 
is too fresh for the industry to 
make the same mistake again. 

Residual fuel oil prices, on the 
other hand, do not look to go up 
from ¢eurrent levels. 

The main reason: The declin- 
ing use of residual as a fuel in 
the production of electricity. 


Utilities are turning more and 
more to natural gas—far cheaper 
than residual—for their fuel. 
While residual tags aren’t ex- 
pected to rise, neither are they ex- 
pected to go down. Inventory 
position is good, and the domes- 
tic market is insulated from low 
foreign prices by import quotas. 
And the industry doesn’t be- 
lieve residual import quotas will 
be liberalized appreciably. “For 
one thing,” notes one executive, 
“the coal interests will fight it. 
They don’t want to compete 
against lower-priced residual.” 


= Index Jan. 1959 = 
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Synthane makes and fabricates 


laminated | 


lasties 


Why “do-it-yourself” fabrication seldom pays 


This is a “‘long length” saw, especially 
built to cut sheets of Synthane lam- 
inated plastics of over 25 feet in length. 

It is extremely improbable that 
you would ever have sufficient work 
to make the purchase of such a 
machine profitable. Yet the long 
length saw is only one of hundreds 
of unusual machines necessary for 


You furnish the print—we’ll furnish the part 


of laminates. 
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fast, accurate, economical fabrication 


Without the advantage of special 
machines and tools, and faced with 
the possibility of errors, waste, delays, 
mistakes in tolerances or dimensions 
—at your expense—you may come to 
the same conclusion as have nearly 
all of our customers—buy your lam- 


inated plastics from us and have us 
fabricate them for you. Call any of 
our representatives—located in all 
principal cities—for a quotation or 
write to Synthane Corporation, 8 
River Road, Oaks, Pa. 


[SYNTHANE] 


CORPORATION 1S} OAKS, PENNA, 


Sheets + Rods « Tubes « Fabricated Parts 
Molded-laminated « Molded-macerated 


15 


Steel Founders’ Society Handboc 


What P.A.s 5 


B uying steel castings can be a complicated busi- 

ness, requiring close teamwork between the 
user’s engineering staff and the foundry engineers 
with the P. A. acting as a liaison agent. It also de- 
mands of the P. A. a nodding acquaintance (at least) 
with such technical matters as grades of steel, design 
specifications, and pattern needs. 

P. A.’s who want to learn to talk the language 
of the foundry can get off to a good start by boning 
up on the information packed between the covers 
of the latest edition of “The Steel Castings Hand- 
book,” a publication of the Steel Founders’ Society 
of America (Cleveland). 

The two previous editions (1940, 1950) were 
concerned mainly with technical matters, but this 
year—for the first time—the society has included 
a new 12-page chapter devoted exclusively to help- 
ing the P. A. do a better job of purchasing steel 
castings. 

The P. A. who does his homework conscientiously, 
according to the SFSA, will be able master the 
intricacies of these four special problem areas: 


@ Misunderstood order details. 


; 3 2 : ; ® Delays caused by improper maintenance of pat- 
Steel castings are a big, complicated (often mysterious) business tern equipment. 2 


that employs 55,000 people and will ship an estimated 1.4-million tons 


‘ @ Errors i ki i h in finish allow- 
of end product this year. Here’s where steel castings go: si fn hahor tear fs os 


ances, resulting in higher finishing and machining | 


costs. 
PERCE F 
INDUSTRY TOTAL - © Specifying other than the most suitable type of 
steel. 

RD iiss bh os obo bees 804 eae oe 36.06 , 
Construction equipment ...................... 13.05 ee Coes ee ee | 
a So 5's Sid's G bide bee wy be wh ee 10.42 Steel castings are made by pouring molten steel 
EEE Ie Sr rat 6.15 into a mold, whose two parts—cope (upper) and 
Ee Sh is ks abies ct dean e oe ghwite 5.54 drag (lower)—compose the design of the final shape 
Mining and crushing equipment................ 5.16 of the desired part or component. After the steel 
6 e's wk o'v'c ¢ ot & aN wR oes 4.55 is cast and the metal solidifies, the risers and gates 
se aaa ek 6 xcs 5 ce ch eece eames 3.86 (used by the foundry to pour the molten steel) are 
Te ie. ai. sy ok dU ees 3.66 removed, and the casting is cleaned by abrasive 
NP PIES ae eee" 3.08 blasting. 
Material handling equipment ................. 1.63 Each heat of molten steel for a casting can be 
Ship and marine equipment ................... 1.32 custom-made by the foundry to meet your special 
Gear, pinion, and worm castings............... 1.28 service needs. This is done by varying the alloy 
Agricultural equipment ...................... .96 content of the cast steel, heat treating the casting, 
ROM Ce ls ks ss a hb wk dca eee 3.28 or both. Thus, a wide range of mechanical properties 


PRECISION CASTING. Increasingly intricate designs, such as this sprocket (left) for M48 Tank, which was cast in a graphite mold, are 
no problem to the foundry engineer. The sprocket as well as compressor cylinder at right (ready for machining) point up reasons . . . 
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Tells: 


ould Know When Buying Steel Castings 


able to you—if you know how to go about 
micating your needs. 


Call In Foundry Engineer Early 


even the most knowledgeable buyer can be- 
pnfused by the tremendous amount of chem- 
binations that can be used to alter the 
es of a casting. That’s why the society 
urges P. A.’s to call in the foundry engineer 
the casting design process. To begin with, 
help choose between the five classes of com- 
steel castings, which differ as follows in 
or alloy content: 


-carbon steels (carbon content below .20%). 


dium-carbon steels (carbon between .20 and 


th-carbon steels (carbon above .50%). 
w-alloy steels (alloy content less than 8%). 


-alloy steels (more than 8%). 


How the Foundryman Can Help 


ng the foundry’s help can pay off in other 
or example: 


foundry engineer can inspect your casting 
d work with your engineering staff to check 
r “castability.” The society cites the case of 
. who was able to cut his casting cost by 
an 20% when his specifications were cor- 
or overdesign. 


can study the material requirements to make 
’re not “gold-plating,” or, conversely, speci- 
s than the most suitable type of steel. 

n also help establish the actual mechanical 
s required by the design, which might call 
ade of steel that is a foundry standard and 
e would cost less than a grade that is custom 


can check your pattern requirements to de- 
whether you need a low-cost throwaway 
made of a single piece of soft wood or a 
hat will last from three to five years, made 
tal, hard wood, or plastic. 


. . . why knowledge of pattern requirements is so essential to the P.A. if he’s to do a good job of buying. Patterns are the founder's tools. 
The table above can prove an invaluable guide in selecting the type of pattern that will best suit your company’s production requirements. 
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The modern trend, according to SFSA, is to de- 
sign patterns for current production only—because 
of the high cost of storing equipment used for non- 
repetitive parts. If your production schedule does 
not call for the cast part often enough—or if there’s 
a chance the design of the part will be altered— 
you're better off to use the low-cost pattern and 
throw it away after the production run, 


@ He can devise special combinations for unusual 
applications. Thus, if the cast steel component in 
your product is exposed to corrosive action, he can 
increase the chromium content of the steel without 
varying other quality specifications. 

Or, if there’s more stress on one section of the 
component, metal can be put where it’s needed to 
take care of the load and taken off in places that 
have no load-bearing function. 


General Characteristics of Castings 


It is almost impossible to make a comprehensive 
listing of all the quality levels that are available to 
you—because the chemical composition of the steels 
is almost infinitely variable. However, here’s a 
rundown on the general characteristics of steel 
castings: 


© Tensile strength. Ranges from the SFSA recom- 
mended minimum standard of 60,000 psi. for com- 
mercial carbon steel castings to 250,000 psi. for 
high-alloy steels. Last year, more than 15% of total 
steel casting production was in tensile strengths 
above 90,000 psi—and the trend is toward even 
higher strength steels. 


©Ductility. Bending or elongation property of 
cast steels can go as high as 50% for some grades. 
High ductility is important in applications where a 
fail-safe quality (high elastic range plus ability to 
withstand severe bending before fracturing) is 
needed. The general rule-of-thumb that tensile 
strength varies in inverse proportion with ductility 
need not apply to cast steel. With proper heat treat- 
ment the foundry can achieve a good, high-strength 
casting with good ductility characteristics. 


@Impact strength. The ability to withstand im- 
pacts is obtained by a proper combination of chem- 
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istry and heat treating. This is the biggest built-in 
factor in cast steels, and perhaps the best index of 
the foundryman’s skill. 


® Machinability. The degree of machinability 
(ability to work and machine metals) of cast steels 
is now comparable to that of wrought steels, a devel- 
opment made possible by new tooling techniques. 


® Corrosion resistance. Resistance to electrolytic 
or corrosive action is inherent in the cast surface 
of the steel. Alloys and treatment can impart other 
corrosion-resistance qualities. 


© Notch resistance. Metals differ widely in their 
susceptibility to surface defects, such as roughness 
and notches, or shoulders. Since there is no dis- 
tinction between the longitudinal and transverse 
properties of castings, they are not highly sensitive 
to notches. 


© Weldability. Steel castings are easily welded for 
use in composite structures—as building blocks— 
and can easily be repaired. 


Technical Knowledge Can Pay Off 


To sum up: A smattering of technical knowledge 
about steel castings can pay off by reducing your 
costs. So can talking things over with your foundry 
engineer in the early stages, as well as visiting his 
plant. And, finally, so can a constant checking of 
these points: 

(1) Mechanical properties, such as tensile strength, 
fatigue strength, impact resistance. 

(2) Tolerance limitations, such as dimensions, 
weight, casting, and machining allowances. (A word 
to the wise: If you change producers, be sure to 
check tolerance limits.) 

(3) Surface conditions, including smoothness and 
finish. 

(4) Welding requirements. 

(5) Pressure testing requirements, including spe- 
cial leak detection. 

(6) Nondestructive testing, including radiography, 
ultrasonic inspection, magnetic particle examination. 

(7) Special tests such as machining, high- or low- 
temperature properties, heat or corrosion properties, 
stress analysis, and destructive testing. 
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P/W School for Strategists 


| he Operations Research 

Department of P/W’s 
SCHOOL FOR STRATEGISTS 
presents another pair of brain- 
teasers designed to help you 
sharpen your business decision- 
making ability and have fun at 
the same time. 

These games, prepared by 
Martin L. Leibowitz, can be 
solved by this simple step-by-step 
procedure, which you'll also find 
profitable for many of your day- 
to-day problems. 

(1) Decide what you are try- 
ing to do (elementary, but some- 
times the goal gets lost in the 
maze of complicating factors). 

(2) Amass all the available 
data on the problem. 

(3) Arrange your data in an 
orderly fashion. 

(4) Determine how many vari- 
ables in the situation work on 
each other. 

(5) List your alternate courses 
of action. 

(6) Formulate a mathematical 
sequence of your problem (not 
so tough as it sounds). 


Sample Problem 


You’re the Purchasing 
Agent for the Sputter Mis- 
sile Co. You’re seeking bids 
on a certain type of material, 
and you know that the more 
bids you receive, the better 
price you'll get from ven- 
dors competing hotly for 
your order, But at the same 
time, it costs about $200 to 
process each bid. Therefore, 


the more bids, the higher 
will be the processing cost. 
So your problem is this: 

How many bids should you 

seek to effect your greatest 

saving? 

Now here’s how the step-by- 
step procedure would work in 
solving this problem: 


(1) What are you trying to do? 
You're trying to decide how 
many bids you should ask for in 
order to effect the greatest pos- 
sible saving. 


(2) What data do you have? 
You know that it costs you $200 
to process each bid. You know, 
too, that if you invite only one 
bid, you'll be at the vendor’s 
mercy—he’ll set the price. But 
if competition rears its head, 
you'll get a better price. So by 
amassing all the price data you 
can get, you come up with these 
estimates of savings: $500 if two 
vendors bid; $850 if three bid; 
$1,100 if four bid; $1,200 if five 
bid, $1,300 if six bid. 


(3) Arrange this data in an 
orderly fashion. 


Bids Solicited Savings 
1 0 
2 
3 $850 
4 $1,100 
5 200 
6 $1,300 


(4) Now what are the vari- 
ables? They are: the number of 
bids, the amount of the savings, 
and the cost of processing. How 
do they work on each other? 
As the number of bids increases, 
so does the amount of money 


WANTED 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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LTL 


Yoon, REWARD. 


HOURS OF TIME SAVED 
MOUNTAINS OF WORRIES VANISHED 
MONEY PER SHIPMENT SAVED 


MASON | 


Now Jourang the North and Sout 


Reward yourself with the 
worry-free shipping service of 
Mason and Dixon/Silver Fleet. Our 


11,000 miles of routes . . . special- 
ized trailer equipment . . . 37 
modern terminals . . . and daily 


through-loading of all LTL freight 
speed your goods to their destina- 
tion quickly, safely, economically. 


SERVING 
THE MIDWEST, 

EAST AND 
SOUTH 


saved—and so the cost of 


processing the t 


(5) What arc our alternate 
courses of action’ (n this case, 
they are the number of bids you 
can ask. 

(6) Now, formulate your 
mathematical sequence. You've 


already done part of this in Step 
3; what you have to do now is 
add two more columns—one list- 
ing the cost per bid and the other 
giving the net savings, i.e., 
Column 3 subtracted from Col- 
umn 2. Like thi 


Savings 
Number on Net 
of Bids Purchase Cost of Saving 
Asked Price Processing to Firm 
ia s wm 
3 $850 $600 $250 
4 $1,100 $800 $300* 
5 $1,200 $1,000 $200 
6 $1,300 $1,200 $100 
And there’s your answer 


(starred). You should solicit four 
bids because that’s your point of 
greatest net savings, $300 
($1,100 savings on material less 
the $800 cost of processing). If 
you solicit fewer or more bids, 
the cost of processing them will 
eat up more of the material sav- 
ings and give you a smaller net. 

Now, try the following two 


problems on your own. 


HOMEWORK 


1. Delivery Time Problem 


Dick Kennedy, P.A. at Chugger 
Motors, Inc., has been told that 
a new ‘supply of 14 mm. micro 
deprecators will be needed in two 
months. 

Dick advertised for bids and 
got two. The first bid, by Ameri- 
can Deprecators, Inc., was for 
$42,500 and carried an absolute 
guarantee of delivery within two 
months. The second bid, sub- 
mitted by Delaware Deprecators 
& Derogators, was low at $35,- 
000, but no delivery date could 
be guaranteed. 

From discussions with DD 
&D’s salesmen and from a sur- 
vey of the company’s delivery 
record, Dick decided that there 
was a fifty-fifty chance that de- 
livery would be made within the 
two-month deadline. 

The question was: How serious 
would it be if the deadline were 
not met? 

Dick conferred with the pro- 
duction line people, and learned 
that the out-of-stock cost would 
amount to about $8,500. This 
would be the penalty if the micro 
deprecator order did not arrive 
within two months. 


Which bid would you accept 
if you were Kennedy? 
(Answer on page 27) 


ll. Which Job First? 


Joe Jenks, purchasing agent, 
at the Hieroglyphic Soup Co., 
Ltd., has received a requisi- 
tion for a new supply of A’s, 
B’s, and C’s for the firm’s alpha- 
bet soup. Cora Cooksey, the 
soup-master, has told him that 
the deadline for the receipt of 
the A’s was 6 weeks; for B's, 
8 weeks; and for C’s, 5 weeks. 
Joe could work on only one item 
at a time, so he had to decide 
which was the proper sequence 
for processing the three orders. 

From experience, Joe knew 
how long it would take to com- 
plete the orders and the average 
time required for delivery. These, 
he summarized in the following 
table: 


Order Delivery 
Item Time Time 
A 2 Weeks 3 Weeks 
B 1 6 
c 1 1 


In what sequence should Joe 
deal with the three purchasing 
actions? 

(Answer on page 27) 


Newark, N. J. — Tubotron, 
Inc., has brought high- frequency, 
electronic welding of copper tub- 
ing to the U.S. 

The average cost of copper 
tube formed by the new process 
should be about 5% less than 
extruded on the national market, 
according to Herbert Barchoff, 
president of Eastern Rolling Mills 
and Tubotron. 

Primary market applications 
include: refrigeration, baseboard 
heating, drainage, and water tub- 
ing. Production facilities will 
handle outside diameters from 12 
in. to 3% in., and wall thick- 
nesses from .017 in. to .140 in. 

Some experts feel that build- 
ing codes will stymie certain ap- 
plications of the new tubing, 
where seamless tubing is rigidly 
specified. But Tubotron claims 
its tubing will withstand 2,000 Ib. 
of hydrostatic pressure per square 
inch. This is roughly eight times 
the pressure required by the 
American Society for Testing 
Materials (ASTM) for the thin- 
walled tubing tested, and twice 
the pressure required for any 
copper tubing. 

Less waste, less manpower, 
accelerated production at 300 ft. 
of tubing per minute, and closer 
gage tolerances go hand and hand 
with the electronic process, Tubo- 
tron claims. 

New Rochelle Thermatool 
Corp. controls the foreign and 
domestic patents on the welding 
process. Germany, England, and 
Canada already produce welded 
copper tubing, and steel and alu- 
minum tubing are electronically 
produced in the U. S. 

Tubotron’s license to weld 
copper is a first in the U.S. 
Barchoff contracted with Therma- 
tool, invested a little over $200,- 
000 in a mill, and started pro- 
duction, with engineer Richard 
Ochs as v.p. of Tubotron. 

The mill (see picture) was de- 


Tubotron Imports Electronic Welding | Process 


ELECTRONIC WELDING: Tubotron, Inc., claims high-speed production 
line (above) can weld tubing with closer gage tolerance at 5% saving. 


mann-Meer. Its slick cantilever 
construction molds copper strips 
and feeds them to the welding 
head at 300 ft. a minute. Scoffing 
of inner and outer bead is almost 
simultaneous with the welding cy- 
cle. A flying saw slices the long 
stream of tubing. 


Tubotron is optimistic about 
the success of the new process. 
Since the government has already 
shown interest in the possibility 
of forming exotic metal tubing 
electronically, there will probably 
be wider application of the 
process. 


MAIL THIS AD* for Blockson Catalog of 


*Clip to 
Letterhead 


signed in Germany, by Mannes- 
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Get this handy BUYING GUIDE 
listing a wide selection of 
Sodium Phosphates (and 

other Blockson Chemicals) 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemicals Division 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


Joliet, lilinois 
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Dallas Association 


Seeks Closer Ties 


Between P.A.s and College Faculties 


Dallas—The Dallas Purchas- 
ing Agents Assn. is trying to 
achieve closer coordination be- 
tween P.A.’s and business ad- 
ministration faculties here. 

The move developed out of the 
group’s recent meeting at the 
Southern Methodist University 

The meeting, attended by 
more than 100 P.A.’s, SMU fac- 
ulty members, and students, fea- 
tured a panel discussion on Pur- 
chasing’s role in corporate organi- 
zation, management’s attitude 
toward the purchasing function, 
and academic training most rec- 
ommended for young men who 
choose careers in the purchasing 
profession. 

Prof. A. W. Baker, head of 
SMU’s Management Dept., told 
the group that a closer look 
should be taken at planned cur- 
ricula leading to certificates in 
purchasing. 

Included on the panel were 
James Leahy, purchasing agent 
at Joseph T. Ryerson, Inc.; C. M. 
Newsom, Southern Union Gas 
Co.; John H. Jones, a senior in 
the SMU School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and Prof. Fred 


Follow-Up 
Letters & Comments 


1+1=10 
Newark, N. J. 
I have read with interest your 
very lucid explanation of the 
computer’s “yes-no” language 
(PW, Oct.17, ’60, Product Per- 
spective, p. 39). It is, indeed, one 
of the miracles of logic that off- 
on switch positions can be 
teamed with binary numbers. 
As a matter of curiosity, how- 
ever: If you add binary numbers 
the longhand way, does the addi- 
tion of 1 plus 1 result in zero 
plus the carryover of 1? In other 
words, does 1 plus 1 add up to 
10 in binary terminology? 
Paul Mark 
Consultant 


@ Yes. Whenever you add 1 
to 1 in binary code, you get a 
zero and carry a 1 forward. For 
example: In binary code, the 
decimal number 1 is written 
0001. So you get the equivalent 
of a decimal 2 by doing this: 

0001 
+0001 
0010 

To get the equivalent of a dec- 
imal 4 you do this: 
0010 
+0010 


0100 
(In subtraction you do the re- 
verse. When you subtract 1 from 
0, you get 1 by borrowing for- 
ward.) 
Here is the binary code from 
0 to 10: 


Binary 


See IAUaAWN ESO 
fom} 
— 
= 
— 


— 
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G. Disney, of the SMU faculty. 


The industrial purchasing class a 


of the university attended the 
session as a group, along with 
its instructor, Robert C. Kelley, 
consulting editor of PURCHASING 
WEEK. 


Students attending the meeting | 


were urged to apply for the as- 
sociation’s $500 scholarship, 
screening for which will begin 
shortly. The award will be an- 
nounced at the beginning of next 
year. 


DALLAS PANEL: C. M. Newsom, Southern Union Gas Co. P.A.; Moder- 
ator C. Leahy, Jos. T. Ryerson & Co., join SMU student J. H. Jones and 
Prof. F. G. Disney in discussion at Southern Methodist University. 


Dayton Industrial Show 
Draws 10,000 Visitors 


Dayton, Ohio—Some 10,000 
visitors saw the $1,375,000 worth 
of industrial equipment at the Mi- 
ami (Ohio) Valley Industrial 
Show here, sponsored by the Day- 
ton Assn. of Purchasing Agents. 

Exhibits at the show, held on 
Oct. 6-8, included such diversified 
products as microscopes, lift 
trucks, pressure gages, tapping 
machines, marking machines, re- 
production equipment, pumps, 
drills, and fasteners. 

Of the 66 exhibitors in 102 
booths, 50% have already re- 
served space for next year’s show. 


ROCKS ON THE RUN - In the making by The Port of New York Authority, the second traffic level on one of the 
world’s most beautiful bridges, the graceful George Washington Bridge that joins the Jersey shore to Manhattan Island. The 
end result .. . beauty pointed skyward, begins with down-to-earth digging, upheaval of earth, removal of rocks, change of 
terrain. Contractors George M. Brewster & Co., Inc., responsible for a tremendous amount of the work being done on the 
New Jersey approach to the new level, estimated removal of approximately four hundred thousand yards of rock and one 
hundred fifty thousand yards of dirt on their contracts alone. New approaches to the bridge had to be cut from huge solid 
rock cliffs. Much of this rock was processed for re-use on the job as stone backfill, and as concrete aggregate. Thirty-six-inch 
belts were used to convey the rock from processing plants to hoppers. The belts for this huge operation were made for 
George M. Brewster & Co., Inc. by Hewitt-Robins, the carcasses of which were made with Mount Vernon fabrics. 


This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc., and the industries they serve, are serving 
America. Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new fabric 
or in the application of those already available. 


a 


UNIFORMITY 
Makes The 
Big Difference e 


for the rubber industry e Laminating fabrics and special constructions 
laundry industry e Special fabrics for the coating indust 
felts for paper making, aprons for harvesting machines e 


A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


Mount \/ernon IVE ine. EE. ia 


COMPANY 


SEutrLING 


AGENTS 


Main Office and Foreign Division; 40 Worth Street, New York, N.Y, 
Branch Offices: Chicago + Atlanta + Baltimore + Boston + Los Angeles 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, INC. PRODUCES A WIDE RANGE OF FABRICS IN THESE CATEGORIES: Army duck, ounce duck, wide duck, drills, twills, 
osnaburgs and sateens e Fabrics used by the canvas goods nmr pei industry @ Hose duck, belt duck, chafer fabrics and other special fabrics 
fe) 


and Navy @ Specification fabrics for industry generally. 
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r the plastics industry @ Ironing machine aprons and cover cloths for the 
e Standard constructions and specialties for the shoe, rug and carpet industries @ Dryer 
op yarns and drapery fabrics ¢ Work clothing fabrics for industry e Fabrics for U.S. Army 
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ro) 


& % gain or loss Over previous yeor 


j | 
+40} 


+20 


could be worked out. 


benefits through labor efficiencies. 


The merger went through on schedule but only after a major 
rail concession: The roads agreed there would be no firings, layoffs, 
or transfers without union consent until case is reviewed. 

Unions claim protection under Interstate Commerce Act pro-| ber 1961. 
vision bannis.z dismissal of any employes in a merger for four years. 

With more than a score of railroads planning or considering 
mergers, successful labor action could postpone a large share of 


Corloadings Lag Behind / S: ; 
aaah es P/W TRANSPORTATION MEMOS 
MERGER EFFECTS FORECAST: CLOUD) — Railroad labor} RAIL BRIGHTSPOT: The danger of a nationwide rail strike 
has cooled shipper’s hopes that mergers will briny immediate cost | over featherbedding practices has been shelved for at least the next 
14 months as railroads and brotherhoods agreed to have a Presi- 


Rail brotherhoods sought to delay merger of the {rie and Lacka- — eon roma we and bitterly disputed matter. 
wanna Railroads by last-minute court maneuver uni! job guarantees eat agin! Ragan why: +A al er ate 
. to have both parties submit differences on work rules and wage 
structures to a fact-finding commission. 
Key issue is featherbedding, which the railroads say costs $500- 
million a year. Example: firemen on boiler-free diesels. 
Commission will be named in January and will report in Decem- 


LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK: The next Congress will NOT upset 


MAI TASDEDIF MAMA JASONDIFMAKS jASDHD | the benefits foreseen by roads and expected by shippers. E & L|basic legislation dealing with truckers, F. L. Barton, counsel for 
-) o) 


1958 1959 (96 officials expect merger to save $13-million annually. 


AlRfreight Customer Service Agent has an- 
swers to all your airfreight questions, 


The AlRfreight Customer Service Agent is the voice 
of American AlRfreight. If your question concerns 
rates, routes, pick-up or delivery, he supplies the 
answers quickly, courteously. Taking a real interest 
in your shipment, he maintains a record from pick- 
up and loading to touchdown and delivery. 

The AIRfreight Service Agent is a specialist among 
specialists. Each skilled member of the AIRfreight 
team is an expert in the swift and dependable move- 


Your man at American TAlRfreight 


ment of airfreight. That’s why your shipments on 
American AlRfreight have more assurance of leav- 
ing on time, arriving on time and getting where 
they’re going in good condition. 

Keep yourself abreast of the latest developments 
in airfreight. Write American Airlines AIRfreight, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. for a free 
subscription to “AIRfreight Manifest.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 
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the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, told 


recent ATA convention. He said 
87th Congress probably will 
reject proposals for common 
ownership and is unlikely to give 
railroads unlimited entry into 
other forms of transportation. 

Barton predicted: 

@No new changes in law 
governing rate regulation. 

@No cut in passenger travel 
tax. 

® Reopening of Highway Trust 
Fund issue. (Gas tax was boosted 
1¢/gal. last year to help finance 
this program.) 

New legislation may come on: 

@ Reparations by motor carri- 
ers. 

@ Safety regulations. 

® Bulk commodity exemptions. 

@ Illegal shipping associations. 


NEW RATES: A 50¢ sur- 
charge on all truck shipments to 
and from the Southeast has been 
issued by the Central and South- 
ern Motor Carriers Assn. Reason: 
offset labor wage increases. In 
the offing: higher minimum 
charges between the East and the 
South. Proposed hike is from $5 
to $8.67. 


PIGGYBACK BOOST: Priv- 
ate carriers are being urged to 
explore piggybacking. John Eyre, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., said at the 
ATA meeting that carriers can 
benefit from Plan III since they 
know requirements and volume 
of operations better than for-hire 
truckers. 

He prophesied: 

@ Private carriers in long haul 
operation if legal hurdles are 
cleared. 

@ Piggybacking and _ coordi- 
nated systems will some day be 
used as an effective weapon by 
surface carriers against airlines. 

@ Piggybacking provides pri- 
vate carriers with special oppor- 
tunities. Example: packaged 
service to distributors in small 
communities. 


WHISTLESTOPS: Missouri 
Pacific Lines will expand its con- 
ventional piggyback auto high- 
way trailers by adding 90 frames 
for handling compacts . . . North 
Atlantic United Kingdom Freight 
Conference has increased con- 
tract rates 10% effective Jan. 
1... Atlas Van Lines, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has bought Sea Van, 
Inc., Torrance, Calif., and will 
operate it as a subsidiary . . 
Maine Central Railroad is re- 
building 30 freight cars for Keyes 
Fibre Co. for blower loading and 
vacuum unloading of crumb 
woodpulp . . . Southern Airways 
reports cargo freight operations 
back to normal in 10 states 
despite continued strike by Air 
Line Pilots Assn. 
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New York—A leading electri- 
cal distributor has launched a na- 
tionwide campaign to _ sell 
standardized replacement lighting 
fixtures—a potential $5-billion 
market. 

The move by Graybar Electric 
Co., Inc., represents the first at- 
tempt by an electrical distributor 
to organize and coordinate equip- 
ment for lighting replacement. 
The fixtures line was developed 
with a selected group of manufac- 
turers and is geared to the require- 
ments of the relighting market. 

Aim of the program is to im- 
prove the lighting levels in com- 
mercial and industrial facilities 
built before 1950. 

Graybar’s sales pitch: Take the 
“mystery” out of lighting modern- 
ization, and sell fixtures to pur- 
chasing agents as simply as con- 
sumer appliances are sold to 
housewives. 

To do this Graybar has come 
up with a Lighting Action Plan, 
which electrical vendors will soon 
be showing to the nation’s pur- 
chasing agents. 

The package includes: 

@A standardized line of light- 
ing fixtures, including samples. 
The standardization _ permits 
manufacturers to mass-produce 
fixtures at a saving that can be 
passed along to buyers. 

@A light meter and guide 
showing recommended minimum 
lighting level for different areas. 
If light is poor, meter shows red; 
if light is good, meter shows 
green. 

@ Finance plan allowing con- 
tractor to finance job for up to 
five years. 

®@ Sales training for contractors. 

@ Sales literature and catalog 
information. 

©@ Warehousing services. 

W. E. Henges, Graybar’s presi- 
dent, described the marketing 
plan as evidence of the changing 
concepts in wholesaling. 

The lighting modernization 
market represents a potential $5- 
billion business, according to 
B. F. Benning, Graybar general 
sales manager. For local electri- 
cal contractors, he estimated the 

potential for fixture sales alone 
at about $1-million for every 
population group of 25,000. 

Manufacturers participating in 


Southern Motor Carriers 
Ask ICC for Tariff Boost 
On Volume-Rated Traffic 


Washington—The Southern 
Motor Carriers Rate Conference 
has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve, 
effective Nov. 14, an 8% rate in- 
crease on truckload and volume- 
rated traffic moving between 
southern and eastern territories. 

The commission already has 
approved increases on less-than- 
truckload traffic between these 
areas. 

In other rate actions, the ICC: 

@ Approved a S50¢ surcharge 
on minimum shipments moving 
by truck between the Midwest 
and Central States and the South- 
west. 

@ Approved a one-year “emer- 
gency” surcharge on truck ship- 
ments between New England and 


| Graybar Spotlights Standardization 
In Drive To Sell Relighting Fixtures 


Lighting Action Plan: Amplex 
Corp.; Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Co., Div. of Thomas Industries, 
Inc.; Curtis-Allbrite Lighting, 
Inc.; Day-Brite Lighting, Inc.; 
General Electric Co., Lamp Div.; 
Holophane Company, Inc.; Lite- 
craft Manufacturing Corp.; Moe 
Light Div., Thomas Industries, 
Inc.; Moldcast Manufacturing 
Co.; Silvray Lighting, Inc.; 
Smithcraft Corp.; The Wakefield 
Co.; Wide-Lite Corp. 


BINS RIDE THE RAILS: Idea of 
movable storage bins was picked 
up in Scotland by a Lear, Inc., ex- 
ecutive who proposed it for com- 
pany’s Grand Rapids plant, where 
$4-million inventory, mostly air- 
craft instrument parts, passes 
through production line monthly. 
Trolley tracks embedded in floor 
permit modified standard bins to 
be moved, necessitating only one 
access or aisle space for 7 or 8 
rows of bins. Total space saved: 
40% over conventional methods 
of storage. End bins are station- 


ary. a 


New York-New Jersey points. 
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Power strap feeders 
Model PSF 


The only one-hand 
strapping tools 
SFC Series 


Complete line of 
air power tensioners 
PN Series 


Alr power portable 
strapping machines 
AP Series 


The first air power feed wheel 
tensioner for heavy duty strapping 
FN Series 


Fully automatic 
strapping machines 
Model M20 


Heavy-duty 
%-inch pistol grip 
air power sealers 
Model RCNS 


First compression strapping 
machines with bullt-in turntable 
for 2-way strapping. CSF Series 


Make your product cost less 
to handle, store, ship and receive 


Binding things together with steel strapping is a low cost way to eliminate 
individual handlings, save space, and prevent damage. These nine machines— 
part of the most complete line of equipment in the steel strapping industry 
—create new ways to make your product cost less to handle, store, ship and 
receive. For additional information on any or all of these tools, write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2670 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Electric portable strapping 
machines. AE Series 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors Worid-Wide 
in Canada: Canadian Steel Strapyfing Co., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto 


First in steel strapping 
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_ bye fermile you to pace 
Vacuum Cleaner ; ' Oh 3 *5 cand 
Completely Portable fy Gwe oaly pertinent — 
Portable vacuum cleaner dat he 
may be strapped on worker's ' 7 cio youy 
back, mounted on wheels, or “i f 


hung on a wall for long clean- 
ing jobs. Permanent cloth 


filter bag holds % bu. and how J uch L 
power is supplied by 1-hp cotta ond 
motor. 

Price: $139.95. Delivery: 7 how Moon. yti Can. ge 
immediate. z 

Advance Floor Machine v You'll hat pr LtA 


Co., Spring Park, Minn. (PW, , , 


10/31/60) 


Cord Reel 


Has No Brushes 


Limit Switch 


Wi Magnetic Seemmite Retractable cord reel elim- 
inates all brushes and other 
friction contacts. Each con- 
ductor is continuous from 
end-to-end, and the number 
of conductors is limited only 
by the allowable cable diam- 
eter. Unit pictured carries a 
7-conductor, .165-in. dia. 
cable, but other sizes are 


Needs no physical levers, 
rods or shafts. Normally open 
contacts snap shut in 0.001 
sec. when magnet passes face ri 


of switch. Magnets may be 

installed on any surface of 

equipment. Passing magnetic 

material between switch and = 
magnet also closes contacts. 


Price: $23.00 (plus mag- available. 
nets). Delivery: immediate. Price: approx. $4. Deliv- 
General Electric Co., Sche- ery: 6 wks. 


nectady 5, N. Y. (PW, 10/ 
31/60) 


Morey Corp., 2014 N. 
Major Ave., Chicago, II. 
(PW, 10/31/60) 


Floor Resurfacer 


° 
Adhesive * Resists Acids 
Sprays On Epoxy floor topping resists 
Pressure-sensitive adhesive ee : ; most acids, alkalis, oils, plus 
in aerosol dispenser can be ‘ thermal shock and moisture. 
sprayed on. The adhesive | ge Resurfacer bonds to wood, 
dries within 30 seconds, and A = ._ metal, and concrete, and is 


said to be non-shrinking and 
non-dusting. Upper half of 
photo shows surface ready 
for industrial traffic 24 hrs. 
after application. 

Price: $88.25 (covers 90 
sq. ft., ’e in. thick). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Monroe Co., Inc., 10703 
Quebec Ave., Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. (PW, 10/31/60) 


the material can be pressed 
securely in place. Wide va- 
riety of surfaces can be han- 
dled, including paper, blue- 
prints, film, fabrics, and cork. 

Price: $1.95 (12-ounce 
can). Delivery: 30 days. 

Avery Label Co., 117 Lib- 
erty St., N. Y., N. Y. (PW, 
10/31/60) 


Infrared Heater 


Thickness Gage 


: . Installs Easily 
Has Microscopic Accuracy 


Comfort heater can be in- 
Stalled as easily as lighting 
fixture for heating outdoor 
or hard-to-heat indoor areas, 
and as supplemental heat. 
Designed for overhead 
mounting, units are available 
for use with linear quartz 
tubes or standard high-tem- 
perature linear quartz lamps. 

Price: approx. $34.50 - 
$46.50 (25% in.-47% in. 
long) without lamps. Deliv- 


Permascope measures 
thickness of organic and non- 
magnetic metal coatings with 
microscopic accuracy. Porta- 
ble unit is 5% in. x 8% in. x 
5 in. and utilizes 110 v. ac. 
Probe is simply applied to in- 
strument to indicate thickness 
on direct-reading scale. 

Price: from $425. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Twin City Testing —. “ 
533 S. Niagara St., Tona- pat Wy yoni 
wanda, N. Y. (PW, 10/31/ Fostoria Corp., Fostoria, 


60) i Ohio (PW, 10/31/60) 
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Transfer Copier 
Handles Oversized Records 


Unit makes copies of 
papers up to 12 in. wide and 
any length, and _ prepares 
positives for offset plates plus 
intermediates for whiteprint 
and blueprint equipment. It 
can be used with any type of 
diffusion transfer papers, 
films, and in the new single- 
sheet copying systems. 

Price: $259.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Ampto, Inc., Anken 
Chemical and Film Corp., 
Newton, N. J. (PW, 10/31/ 
60) 


Reference 
Weighs 12 Oz. 


Solid-state, electronic de- 
vice weighs only 12 oz. and 
provides constant reference 
temperature of 100 C, + 
0.1 C with a 10-channel uni- 
formity of 0.1 C, and maxi- 
mum drift of less than 0.25 
C. Ambient temperature 
range is —55 C to +85 C. 

Price: $429.35. Delivery: 
6 wks. 

Genistron Inc., 6320 W. 
Arizona Circle, Los Angeles 
45, Calif. (PW, 10/31/60) 


Scanning Punch 
Reads Handwriting 


Optical scanner for data 
processing systems reads 
numerals and pencil notes 
made on standard 90-column 
tabulating card and punches 
coded holes on the same card 
at rate of 150 cards per 
minute. 

Price: $170 to $225 
monthly rental. Delivery: 3 
mos. 

Remington Rand Div., 
Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Park 
Ave. South, New York 10, 
N. Y. (PW, 10/31/60) 


Silicon Power Diode 
For High-Temperature Use 


Tiny ceramic case silicon 
power diodes (.110-in. dia. 
by .25-in. length) are rated 
at 1.0A at 50 C, and are 
available with PRV from 50 
to 1000 volts. They operate 
at temperatures up to 180 C. 
Typical applications: high- 
voltage packages, limiters, 
clippers, modulators. 

Price: $.75 to $13.33. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Bradley Semiconductor 
Corp., 275 Welton St., New 
Haven 11, Conn. (PW, 
10/31/60) 
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® TEACHING machines are telling more and more workers how to do 
their job. A variety of equipment—using a large number of different learn- 
ing processes—is available, but the aim is the same: Teach the production- 
line worker how to do a complicated job with a minimum of mistakes in the 
shortest possible time. 

A basic training setup can be assembled from commercially available com- 
ponents for under $500 a station. Necessary pieces include a magazine slide 
projector that can be controlled automatically and a tape recorder equipped 
with a footswitch. 

The slide showing the job to be done is flashed on a screen in front of the 
trainee at the same time the tape recorder gives precise instructions for doing 
the task. The worker depresses the footswitch to start the recorder and 
change the slide whenever one operation is completed. 


© Budget training methods are fine for some applications, but customer- 
engineered equipment is available for more sophisticated jobs. Two of the 
most recent units are Applied Communication System’s audio-visual equip- 
ment and U. S. Industries’ (Robodyne Div.) Digiflex. 


@The ACS audio-visual 
system reduces complex 
jobs to simple steps that are 
photographed on 35-mm. 
color film. An accompany- 
ing tape-recorded commen- . 
tary tells the worker what 
to do. 

The displaying device re- 
sembles a portable televi- 
sion set and is mounted 
directly on each assembly 
station. 

A standard 36-frame 
slide cartridge is used with a 100-watt projection bulb that displays the image 
on a 54%2x8 in. plexiglass screen. 

Instructions are provided by a quick-load tape cartridge that needs no 
threading and will play up to 2% hr. with long-playing tape. Slide and tape 
cartridge can both be changed in seconds. 


The time standard for each step in the assembly is built into the sound 
tape—setting the pace for the worker. Instructions can be tailored to watch 
each worker’s speed. 

Background music can be added to the system, and worker hears both 
tape and music through same earphones. Background music is lowered when 
signal from the tape is present. ACS manufactures master units that can be 
used to prepare tapes and slides. 


@ USI Robodyne’s Digi- 
flex machine takes a slightly 
different tack on the learn- 
ing problem. This machine 
is designed to do ali its 
teaching before the worker 
goes on the job. 

The first 55 units have 
been ordered by the Post 
Office Dept. to retrain clerks 
to operate automatic letter- 
sorting equipment. 

The first model was de- 
signed specifically for the 
Post Office job, but the system is readily adaptable to a large number of 
learning tasks. 

A complete installation consists of an instructor’s station. one to 20 student 
stations (each with a 10-finger keyboard similar to that on the mail-sorting 
machine), and a strip-film projector, synchronized with a magnetic tape 
system that automatically calls out appropriate three-digit numbers. 


As the student sits at his station with his fingers properly placed on the 
keyboard, the projector displays an address on the screen, and the tape unit 
announces the correct numbers that should be punched on the keyboard. At 
the same time, the proper keys raise slightly on the student’s keyboard. The 
student’s muscular reflex action—a built-in response—causes him to push 
back these keys. This association of keys, address, and numbers becomes 
almost automatic with repetition. 
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Your Guide to New Products - 


ieisienin Product Briefs 


Trays for food, drug, chemical, drying, 
and material handling applications come 
in a wide range of sizes, styles and mate- 
rials. Now available in porcelain, enameled 
sheet steel, stainless steel or aluminum, 
the round-corner trays are easy to clean. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Adhesive is recommended for bonding 
aluminum honeycomb panels, ferrous 
metals, ceramics, and glass. Hysol 10-001 


Vitreous Steel Products Co., Box 3991,) "Tt 


Office Furniture 


Saves Space 


Office desks come in com- 
ponent parts for varied ar- 
rangement into work areas 
that save space. Aluminum- 
trimmed tops of linoleum or 
textolite are available in col- 
ors that match pedestals. 
Desk drawers slide on nylon 
glides, file drawers hang sus- 
pended. 

Price: $199.00 for two 
modular units shown. Deliv- 
ery: 4 wk. 

Western Manufacturing 
Co., Aurora, Ill. (PW, 10/ 
31/60) 


Shelf Truck 


Comes in 2 Tray Sizes 


Four tray, handy-man cart 
available in two different tray 
sizes: 18 in. x 30 in. and 24 
in. X 36 in. Rubber tread 
wheels have a 5-in. diameter. 
Two wheels are on a swivel. 
The all-steel truck is coated 
with a gray baked enamel 
finish and equipped with a 
tubular handle. 

Price: $33.85 and $44.06. 
Delivery: 1 wk. 

Bay Products Inc., 1801 
W. Cambria St., Phila, 32, 
Pa. (PW, 10/31/60) 


offers peel strength of 63.3 in.-lb. on 


aluminum 


to aluminum with a sheer 


strength of 3,300 psi and 45% elongation. 
Hy sol C orp., Olean, N.Y. 


Diazo paper, which formerly tended to 
fade out” 


brownprints, may now be filed 


with them. Prices for Helios Interfileable 
Sepia Paper range from $8.22 for 250, 
8% x 11 in. sheets to $19.80 for 36 in. 
wide, 50 yd. roll. Keuffel & Esser, Third 
and Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


poet 


...@Nd your 
delivery problems! 


Why? Because D-C takes the entire 
responsibility for delivering 

your order for parts, materials, 

or merchandise on time and in good 


responsibility coast-to-coast because 
only D-C goes direct coast-to-coast! 
One-carrier handling... one-carrier 


service all the way on D-C 
equipment...cuts 20% off 
running time... assures 

you on-time delivery every time! 


Specify the Dependable Carrier... 
D...coast-to-coast choice for 


condition. Only D-C can offer one-carrier 


coast-to-coast service! 


control... non-stop, straight-through 


DENVER CHICAGO TRU 
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~ COUPLINGS - 


+——— QUICK 


BACK- WASH 
aNd 
BLOW -OFF 


Nailing Gun 
Drives 120 Nails/Min 


Portable, single-blow auto- 
matic gun drives 120 nails 
per minute in sizes up to 24% 
in. long with heads up to % 
in. dia. Weighs 9 lb., oper- 
ates on 95-Ib. psi. air. Will 
drive nails vertically, hori- 
zontally, upside down, or at 
any angle. Adjustable for 
flush or countersunk driving. 

Price: $945 to $1,695. 
Delivery: 30 days. 

United States Machinery 
Corp., Powasert Dept., 140 
Federal St., Boston 7, Mass. . 
(PW, 10/31/60) 


Fire Detector 
Dust, Moisture-Proof 


Single detector can protect 
up to 400 sq. ft. of unob- 
structed area. Self-restoring 
unit is dust and moisture- 
proof and designed for 
mounting directly on the ceil- 
ing. When the temperature 
exceeds present level, contact 
closes, causing warning de- 
vice to sound. 

Price: $3.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Edwards Co., Inc., Nor- 
walk, Conn, (PW, 10/31/60) 


Fluid Filters 
Feature Quick Coupling 


Two filters are coupled 
with a three-way valve to op- 
erate separately or together 
in a wide variety of fluids 
containing foreign particles in 
suspension. Each filter has 
inlet and outlet pressure 
gages and is rated at 5 to 150 
GPM, and at pressures up to 
200 psi and temperatures to 
200 F. 

Price: $300 to $1,300. De- 
livery: approx. 3-4 wks. 

Ronningen - Petter Co., 
Vicksburg, Mich. (PW, 10/ 
31/60) 


Aerosol Spray 
Keeps Brushes Soft 


Nontoxic, nonflammable 
aerosol spray keeps paint 
brushes soft without cleaning. 
It also softens hard brushes 
and can be used to remove 
paint from face and hands 
without irritation. Spray is 
compatible with all finishes 
except water emulsion type 
paints. 

Price: $1.98 per 12-oz. 
can, $20.16 per case of 12. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Crown Industrial Products 
Co., Woodstock, Ill. (PW, 
10/31/60) 
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When you need IT ina hurry... 


...a phone call to your Rex Distributor or District Office solves your 
problem. If he hasn’t got IT he can get IT within 24 hours from 
the nearby Rex CHAIN Belt warehouse. Protect your temper... your 
fingernails... your production schedules...by turning your problems 
over to your dependable Rex Man. 

IT (freely translated) means Rex Quality Drive and Conveyor 
Chains, Sprockets, Flexible Couplings, Belt Idlers, Pulleys...Shafer 
Roller Bearings. CHAIN Belt Company, 4702 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
October 31, 1960 Purchasing Week 25 


DuPont Makes Teflon Film 


‘Cementable in New Process 


Wilmington, Del.—Du Pont has de- 
veloped a new version of its Teflon FEP- 
fluorocarbon film that it says can be 
bonded with regular adhesives. 

Tests show that the new film type can 
be anchored to a variety of engineering 
materials for use as an “anti-stick” or 
protective surface, the company said. 
Previously, the only way to laminate the 
film to other materials was by a comoli- 
cated chemical process or by heat sealing. 


Using rubber adhesives, the new 
product can be cemented as liner ~ 
rubber and fabric hose and tubing 
well as over rubber and asbestos for 
chemically resistant diaphragms and 
seals. Other standard adhesives have 


been used to apply the film to conveyor 


belting, and to make pressure-sensitive 
tapes. 
The new “cementable” type now 1s 


being offered in developmental quantities 
at a premium over the standard film. It 
is available in widths up to 30 in. in gages 
from one to 40 mils. 


3M Designs Transparency Film for Use With Thermo-Fax 


Ga — ~ 


TRANSPARENCIES FOR OVERHEAD PROJECTOR can now be made in seconds on standard 
Thermo-Fax copying machine (left, foreground). Film for transparency costs 13¢ to 16¢. 


SAME JO 


Conventional V-Belt Drive 


The shape of new “ 
depth a % 


V-belt drive. 


But design isn’t the whole story! New Thermoid-Quaker rubber com- 
pounds and tougher, load-carrying cords play a vital role in prolonging 
. . for even greater savings. | 

Check “Powerflex Wedge’ V-belts for better power transmission. 
Your Thermoid Division Distributor is there to serve you. Thermoid 
Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 200 Whitehead Road, Trenton 6, N.J. 


PORTER DIVISION 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY with steel, rubber and friction products, asbestos textiles, high voltage electrical equipment, ° 
electrical wire and cable, wiring systems, motors, fans, blowers, specialty alloys, paints, refractories, tools, forgings and pipe 


belt wear . 


THERMOID 


fittings, roll formings and stampings, wire rope and strand. 
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Fewer Belts... Narrower Sheaves 
Less Bearing Load... Lower Gosts 


ant) “POWERFLEX WEDGE” 
V-BELTS SAVED ‘402 ON THIS JOB 


Powerflex Wedge’’ V-belts is narrower with added 
. for a big jump in “pulling” power. More pull means fewer 
belts, smaller sheaves, shorter centers and less bearing load; more of- 
cient power transmission. Costs on this documented ‘‘Powerflex Wedge” 

installation amounted to a savings of $402.14 over the conventional 


“eM M UU MY 


CM — mark of 
quality chain. 


it's 


BRANDED 


for lifetime identification 


ts SAFER 


hecause you can be sure 
of its grade (strength) 


Thermoid-Quaker ‘“Powerflex Wedge” V-belt drive 


BBB — grade of coil chain made from low carbon steel. 


HOW IT'S DONE —The mark is embossed 
onto, not stamped into, the link. 


Available on Inswell, Proof Coil, BBB, 
High Test and the %” and smaller 
sizes of Herc-Alloy chain. 


SPECIFY CM INSWELL FOR THIS NEW FEATURE 


CHAIN 


COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN CORPORATION 


TONAWANDA, NEW YO 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e cama 
SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES 


Warehouses: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Salt Lake City and Dixon, Ill. 


In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain Limited, 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
werc-artov® 


nswer® PAT. APP. FOR BRANDED CHAIN 
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St. Paul, Minn.—Plastic transparencies, 
ready for instant projection, now can be 
made on a standard Thermo-Fax copying 
machine. The 8% x 11 in. sheets, de- 
veloped by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., make high-quality reproductions of 
original documents in positive, negative, 
or colored form. 

Overhead projectors have become in- 
creasingly popular in the visual aid field, 
because they permit screening in fully 
lighted rooms and allow the speaker to 
stand in front of the group. Unlike 
older projectors, which show only opaque 
materials, overhead projectors can handle 
any material in transparency form. 

The plastic transparency film will sell 
for 13¢ to 16¢ a sheet, depending on 
quantity. The finished transparency is 
ready about four seconds after the origi- 
nal document and plastic film are inserted 
in the copying machine. 

Originals may be opaque, transparent, 
or transluscent, and printed on one or 
both sides. Only colors that will re- 
produce with regular Thermo-Fax paper 
can be copied. 

“3M” has also brought out a com- 
panion overhead projector to go with 
the transparencies. The new projector, 
which sells for $395, weighs 40 lb. and 
can be easily moved from room to room. 
It uses 110-v. current, a 1,000-watt lamp, 
and is operated by a single switch. It 
projects a 10 x 10 ft. image from a dis- 
tance of 15 ft. 


| Where Can | Buy? | 


Some products are easy to locate, others 
difficult. Perhaps you can help one of 
our readers who knows exactly what he 
wants but doesn’t know where to get it. 
And keep in mind that you can make use 
of this PURCHASING WEEK service at any 
time. 

While you are answering our reader's 
request, would you also send us a carbon 
copy of your answer. 

“We would like to obtain a source of 
supply for a tinned copper bonded ribbon 
that is used to bond cable and strand 
together. The ribbon is to be %-in. wide 
and ;,-in. thick.” 


J. McLauchlan 

Stores and Purchasing Supt. 
Manitoba Telephone System 
166 Portage Ave. East 
Winnepeg 1, Manitoba 


re 


for yout 
fast moves... 


buy 
built-for-the-job 
TRUCK CASTERS 


Your plant will move 
materials faster, lower 
handling costs, build plant 
efficiency, and _ increase 
production profits when 
you buy dependable Bond 
Casters for your trucks. 

See your Bond distribu- 
tor, he’s your selection- 


service headquarters for 
all Bond built-for-the- 
a job Casters. 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


322 Penn Street, MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA 


October 31, 


1960" 
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Answers to Page 18 Strategy Problems 


Answer to Problem | 


Dick figured his delivery time 
problem as follows: There are 
two costs which the company 
must pay—the price of the order 
itself, and the penalty (or stock- 
out) cost if the order does not 
arrive in time. 

If the order goes to American 
Deprecators, Inc., the sum of 
these costs will be: 


$42,500 Purchase Price 
+0 Stockout Cost 
$42,500 Total Cost 


If, on the other hand, the order 
goes to DD&D, the purchase 
price will be $35,000, but there is 
a fifty-fifty chance that Chugger 
will have to pay the $8,500 stock- 
out cost. 

So he reasoned, “This means 
there’s a 50% chance we will 
have to pay the $8,500; and a 
50% chance that we won't.” 

So on the average, Dick fig- 
ured, to give the order to DD&D 
would cost: 


$35,000 
+ 4,250 


Purchase price 

Penalty cost when delivered 
late ($8,500) multiplied by 
percentage of time delivered 
late (50% or 2) 


$39,250 Average Total Cost 


Dick gave the order to DD 
&D and badgered the dickens 
out of the salesmen for an early 
delivery. 


Answer to Problem Il 


First Joe Jenks determined 
how many ways there were in 
which he could order the A’s, 
B’s, and C’s. If he began with 
the A’s, for example, he could 
order the B’s second and C’s third 
(ABC), or the C’s second and 
B’s third (ACB). 

There were six such sequences. 
Jenks listed them: 

ABC BAC CAB 

ACB BCA CBA 

Then he took the time it would 
take for delivery of each item and 
subtracted that from the deadline 
by which he had to have each 
one. From this he got the time he 
could allow himself to order. Like 
this: 


Receipt Delivery Time to 
Item Deadline Time Order 
A's 6 wks 3 wks 3 wks 
B’s 8 6 2 
C's 5 1 4 


Now he knew the time within 
which he had to order each item 
(3 weeks for A’s, 2 weeks for 
B’s, 4 weeks for C’s) and still get 
delivery within the receipt dead- 
line (6 weeks for A’s, 8 weeks for 
B’s, 5 weeks for C’s). 

How could this be applied to 
the various sequences? He started 
with ABC. The A order would 
be completed in two weeks, B in 
three (two weeks to process the 
A order plus one week to process 
the B’s), and the C order in four 
weeks (two weeks plus one plus 
one). Well, that would be all 
right for the A’s and C’s, but 
if three weeks went by before the 
B order was processed and an- 
other six weeks passed before de- 
livery, he wouldn’t get the B’s 
within his eight-week deadline. 
So that sequence was no good. 

Now to make things easier and 
clearer, he formulated another ta- 
ble, listing each of the sequences 
and the cumulative time it would 
take to process each item in that 
particular sequence. He starred 
those that didn’t come within the 


And this is what he got 


if order A's B's s 
sequence would be would be would be 
is this ready ready ready 
~~ ABC in2wks 3 wks* 4 wks 

ACB 2 4 3 
BAC 3 1 4 
BCA 4* 1 2 
CAB 3 4* 1 
CBA 4* 2 1 


So there was his answer. BAC 
was the only order sequence he 
could use and still get delivery of 
each item in time. 

If he spent one week process- 
ing the B order and it took six 
weeks for delivery, he’d receive 
the B’s a week before the eight- 


week deadline. If, after spending 
a week processing the B order. 
he used up another two weeks 
processing the A’s, that would 
mean he’d get the A’s right on 
schedule (total of three weeks to 
complete the A order and an- 
other three weeks for delivery). 
Having spent three weeks proc- 
essing the B’s and A’s he'd use 
the fourth week to process the 
C’s. Delivery time for the C’s 
was one week, so he'd have them 
in hand in a total of five weeks— 
again, right on schedule. 


Seattle Construction Equipment Dealer 
Limits Inventory to Exhibition Models 


Seattle, Wash.—Totem Equip- 
ment Co., Seattle construction 
equipment dealer, has announced 
a new policy under which it will 
limit its inventory to demonstra- 
tion models of each piece of 
equipment. 

“The equipment distributor has 
been caught in a_ technological 
squeeze,” said Robert Vadnais, 
president. “Carrying large in- 
ventories for the factories has cost 
thousands of dollars in bank in- 
terest charges alone. These, and 


other charges, had to be passed 
on to the buyer.” 

Under the new Totem policy, 
contractors will take delivery 
from the factory, after seeing the 
demonstration model and placing 
orders. 

Vadnais maintains, “This is not 
sO serious a step as it seems, 
for last year more than 70% of 
the equipment we sold required 
modification from factory stand- 
ard models, much of which was 
done at the factory.” 


allotted time for ordering. 
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OLD WAY (38.5 Seconds) White lines 
show actual motions required for sealing just 
the top of a container with plain paper tape. 


The Ludlow Method 


2-STRIP CASE SEALING 
FASTER - STRONGER - COSTS LESS 


LUDLOW METHOD (11 Seconds) The same job is 
done in a single motion. And tough multi-directional fibre 
reinforcements make closures nearly 3 times as strong. 


The tapes that broke the six-strip habit! 


Ludlow’s reinforced tapes, SNAKETAPE and GLASPUN, are so strong that only 


two strips are required to seal your cartons instead of the six strips required when 
plain paper tapes are used. This faster, stronger center seam closure method actually 
reduces your tape application costs by 66%. Both SNAKETAPE and GLASPUN are 
approved for shipment on all carriers, including railroads under U.F.C. Rule 41. 


Be sure to specify Ludlow reinforced tapes — either glass-reinforced GLASPUN, or 


Name 


A-SNAKETAPE® 
Rayon-Reinforced 


LupLow PAPERS ¢ 


Needham Heights, Mass. ¢ 


world-famous SNAKETAPE, the only reinforced tape with rayon reinforcement. The 
Ludlow name is your best assurance of uniform quality and dependability. 


B-GLASPUN® 
Glass-Reinforced 


Dept. PW 100 


Please send me more information on the Ludlow 2-Strip Sealing 
Method. I am now using [_] Staples [] Wire Stitching (_) Plain Paper Tape 


Company. 


Street 


City, 


Purchasing Week 


Zone __ State 


VPI-Coated Papers + Greaseproof Papers + Waterproof Papers + Poly-Coated Papers +» Gummed Tapes + Federal Spec. Papers + Label & Specialty Papers + Plastics 


Industry News in Brief 


B-W Buys Brummer 


Chicago — Borg-Warner 
Corp.’s Spring Div. has acquired 
Brummer Seal Co., of Chicago 
Heights, Ill., maker of mechanical 
seals for automotive engines, 


water pumps, and other applica- 
wions. 

The acquisition, purchased for 
an undisclosed sum, will be 
known as the Brummer Seal Div. 
of Borg-Warner, but will operate 
as part of the Spring Div., which 
turns out a line of automatic 


as other automotive parts and 
assemblies. 


Avisco Opens Dallas Office 


Philadelphia—American Vis- 
cose Corp. has opened a new 
packaging sales office in Dallas 
to push its rayon cord strapping. 

The Dallas office is the first 
district office in the Southwest 
for the company’s new Industrial 
Packaging Department. A _ na- 
tionwide network of more than 
100 distributors is also being 


sales of the kaging product. 


Nems-Clarke Changes Name 


Silver Spring, Md.—Nems- 
Clarke Co., a division of Vitro 
Corp. of America, has changed 
its name to Vitro Electronics. 
Its products, however, will still 
retain the trade name of Nems- 
Clarke. 

As National Electric Supply 
Co., Nems-Clarke built its first 
electronics equipment in 1909, 
when it turned out a radio trans- 


transmission components as well 


established by Avisco to handle{mitter for the U.S. Navy. 


Ward Industries to Merge 


New York—tThe directors of 
Ward Industries Corp. and Idaho 
Maryland Industries, Inc., of Los 
Angeles have taken first steps 
toward merger. 

The exact terms of the merger 
have not been settled and are 
subject to final board and stock- 
holder approval by both com- 
panies. 

Ward has an operating divi- 
sion, known as Prosperity Laun- 
dry, and two subsidiary com- 
panies, Amerind Shipping Corp., 
brokers and steamship agents, 
and the Cuba Mexico West Indies 
Steamship Co. 


Idaho Maryland Industries, 
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Fastener survey by RBaW seeks to deliver 
maximum holding power per fastener-dollar 


... makes possible substantial savings 


Since the job of a standard fastener 
is mainly to hold an assembly to- 
gether, its “clamping force” is what 
you really want. You can reduce 
costs by applying this fact and buy- 
ing fasteners by their holding power 
rather than size. 

For example, compare SAE 
“proof load” and cost ratios of four 
different hex screws of standard 
steels. 


Grade SAE Grade 5 | SAE Grade 2} SAE Grade 2 | SAE Grade 2 


Suze M15" 115" WYexS" | 1%e25" 


Proof load} 2g. 400 | 16.950 | 21,350 | 27,100 


Cost Ratio 100°% 188 239% 211% 


Almost unbelievable. The smallest 
—the heat treated RB&W High 
Strength Hex Screw—exceeds all 
the others in load capacity, can 
usually be used instead of any of 
them. But, since it’s smallest and 
weighs less, it also costs you less. 
64% less than the 144” Grade 2 
screw; 58% less than the 11%”, etc. 
And because holes can be made 
smaller, you save on production, too. 

Want to get the most from your 
fastener dollars? Let a specialist 
who best knows the subject of fas- 
teners contribute his knowledge to 
that of your engineers. Contact 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Purchasing Week 


116th year 


Plonts at: Port Chester, N. Y.; Coraopolis, Po.; Rock 
Falls, Itl.; Los Angeles, Colif. Additional sales offices 
at: Ardmore (Phila.), Pa.; Pittsburgh; Detroit; Chi- 
cago; Dallas; San Francisco. Sales agents at: Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee; 
Distributors from coast to coast. 


New Orleans; Denver, Fargo. 


with eight division and subsid- 
iaries in Los Angeles and Denver, 
is engaged in manufacture of 
electronic equipment,  special- 
ized machinery, and missile com- 
ponents. 


Librascope Begins Building 


San Marcos, Calif.—Libra- 
scope Div. of General Precision 
Inc., has broken ground for its 
new Aerospace branch head- 
quarters here. 

The new 24,000-sq.-ft. build- 
ing, expected to be completed by 
next summer, will house the en- 
tire Aerospace executive staff, 
now located in Librascope head- 
quarters in Glendale, Calif. 

The move to San Marcos is 
part of a general Librascope ex- 
pansion and diversification drive, 
the company said. 

Librascope produces com- 
puters, control systems, and com- 
mercial and military components, 
while its Aerospace branch de- 
velops and manufactures elec- 
tronic computing devices for air- 
borne, missile, and space vehicle 
applications. 


Harvey Names Distributor 


Torrance, Calif.—Harvey Alu- 
minum has named Nash-Ham- 
mond, Inc., as sales distributor 
for its newly developed line of 
modular aluminum containers 
used for shipping missile com- 
ponents, military equipment, and 
sensitive commercial products. 

Nash-Hammond, El Monte, 
Calif., is setting up sales and 
engineering programs on a na- 
tional basis to help companies 
make effective use of the new 
container. The firm specializes 
in reusable shipping containers 
and cushioning materials. 


Allen Forms Subsidiary 


Chicago—W. D. Allen Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of fire protec- 


tion equipment, has formed a 
subsidiary to replace its indus- 
trial supply division. 

The new unit will be known 
as W. D. Allen Tool & Machinery 
Co. The purpose of the move 
is to streamline internal operat- 
ing functions of the supply 
operation and develop more 
service facilities for customers in 
the Chicago area, a spokesman 
said. 


Carborundum Opens Office 


Buffalo — Carborundum Co. 
has opened a new Buffalo dis- 
trict sales office and warehouse 
at 2475 Walden Ave., Cheek- 
towaga. 

The new facility is designed 
to expedite service to distrib- 
utors, jobbers, and customers. 
The district includes central and 
northwestern New York and the 
northern counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. Primary warehouse stock 
will be grinding wheels, bonded 
abrasives, coated abrasives, pow- 
ders, and tumbling media. 


USCM Transfers Division 


Los Angeles—U. S. Chemical 
Milling Corp. has begun deliver- 


ies on a $2-million contract for 
automatic vending machines to 
U. S. Automatic Merchandising 
Co. 

USCM has transferred its auto- 
matic machines division to a 
new 80,000-sq.-ft. plant in Comp- 
ton, Calif.. in order to meet 
increasing production require- 


ments. All sales, engineering, and 
manufacturing activities of this 
division are now centralized at 


the new facility. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
vantages because industry has not 
insisted on their meeting U. S. 
standards. 

“The Russians are present and 
accounted for at ISO meetings,” 
he said. “It is not for us to com- 
plain that the Russians are in 
there pitching for standards that 
will promote Moscow’s interests. 
Rather, we should be in there 
pitching for American interests.” 

New areas for standardization 
also came in for plenty of atten- 
tion at the three-day conference. 
For example: 


@ EDP standards. Now that the 
ASA has given the green light to 
setting up standards for EDP (see 
PW, Sept. 19, ’60, p. 4), manu- 
facturers and customers alike are 
taking a sharp look at the sub- 
ject. 

The standards project is being 
conducted by the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, 
which made its first progress re- 
port at the conference. The In- 
ternational Organization for 
Standardization has already as- 
signed its secretariat for the stand- 
ards program to the OEMI group, 


Trial Begins for 


Indicted on Price- 


(Continued from page 1) 
21 indictments handed down 
against major electrical equip- 
ment companies and some of 
their officials since last February. 
All signs point to still more in- 
dictments to come. 

Justice Dept. officials con- 
firmed that subpoenas were out 
for witnesses and price records in 
a pending grand jury investigation 
into aluminum wire and cable. 
Condenser tubing also was re- 
ported under scrutiny. 

The first trial, involving power 
switch gear, had General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and six GE offi- 
cials as defendants. Other de- 
fendants in the indictment—in- 
cluding I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Co., Federal Pacific Electric, 
Allis-Chalmers, and half dozen 
individuals—previously pleaded 
guilty. 

In the most recent indictment, 
a federal grand jury named three 
firms—GE, Westinghouse, and 
Sangamo Electric Co. of Spring- 
field, Ill—on charges of price 
conspiracy in electric meters. 

In an appearance before a 
group of governmental purchas- 
ing agents in Washington last 
week, Asst. Attorney Gen. Robert 
A. Bicks said prices for some 
electrical equipment had dropped 
from 20% to 30% since the first 
Philadelphia indictments were 
handed down last February. 

However, industry sources 
argued that slack economic con- 
ditions, rather than government 
pressure, caused the price de- 
creases in what has been de- 
scribed as a “sick” industry. 

Bicks, speaking at the annual 
conference of the National In- 
stitute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing, urged the P.A.’s to in- 
vestigate the possibility that their 
States or cities might be able to 


Electrical Firms 
Rigging Charges 


alleged rigged bids in the elec- 
trical industry (many of the com- 
plaints in the electrical equip- 
ment indictments came from 
government buyers). 

In another phase of identical 
bidding, Bicks said he hoped the 
Justice Dept.’s investigation into 
identical bids for rock salt would 
be completed within the next 45 
days. The antitrusters have re- 
vealed that rock salt bids sub- 
mitted to 360 cities across the 
nation are being examined for 
signs of possible illegal collusion. 
A federal grand jury is sitting in 
Springfield, Ill., to examine rock- 
salt bidding patterns. 


U. S. Warns Customers 
Against Cut-Rate Tactics 
Of Canadian Copper Firm 


Washington—tThe U. S. Cus- 
toms Bureau has moved against 
copper and brass shipments from 
Western Copper Mills Ltd. of 
Canada on the grounds that the 
company may be “dumping” its 
products in the U.S. below Ca- 
nadian prices. 

The company can continue 
shipping, but appraisement of 
customs duties will be withheld 
until an investigation is com- 
pleted, perhaps in two months. If 
the bureau finds that Western 
Copper is cutting prices to U.S. 
buyers, and the Tariff Commis- 
sion finds that this hurts domes- 
tic producers, then U.S. buyers 
will have to pay dumping du- 
ties retroactively—duties high 
enough to raise the price to 
Canadian levels. 

The company, located in New 
Westminister, B.C., ships copper, 


U.S. Urged To Help Set International Standards 


and it is expected that the Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Com- 
mission will do the same at its 
session in New Delhi next month. 
This means the staff of the 
OEMI’s data processing group 
will have three “cognate but in- 
dependent standards programs 
under its sponsorship,” said Dr. 
Joseph W. Barker, who heads or- 
ganization of the project. 

One of the first breakthroughs 
may come in the area of optical 
character recognition. 

Brian Pollard, executive of the 
Burroughs Corp. and chairman 
of one of the six manufacturer’s 
subcommittees, explained that his 
subcommittee will tackle this 
area, now that the American 
Banking Assn. and previously es- 
tablished equipment manufactur- 
ers have the Magnetic Ink Char- 
acter Recognition systems well on 
the way toward standardization. 

Techniques for bridging the 
gap between user and manufac- 
turer are seen in the work of the 
subcommittee on _ terminology, 
editing, and applications prob- 
lems. A glossary of data process- 
ing terms is one of the early goals 
of the subcommittee. 

@ Microfilm standards. The 
military will be calling for more 
and more support from industry 
in the development of microfilm 
standards. This was made clear 
by W. S. Hutchinson, Standard- 
ization Division of the Armed 
Forces Supply and Support Cen- 
ter. 

He revealed that the Defense 
Department recently adopted a 
policy recommending the use of 
industrial standards in military 
specifications whenever possible. 
He urged close cooperation from 
industry on microfilm standards. 

Hutchinson opened the books 
on DD’s Engineering Documen- 
tation Program, which: 

® Functions as a standard res- 
ervoir for all engineering draw- 
ings and data used by the Depart- 
ment, and 

@ Combines EDP systems with 
the use of microfilm for faster 
exchange of information and 
eliminating duplication of effort. 

The challenge to industry to 
get into microfilm standardization 
with both feet was also sounded 
by Carl E. Nelson of the technical 
staff of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. The growth of microfilm 
use in industry makes approved 
American standards. imperative, 
he said. 

“While the need seems most 
pressing in the application of mi- 
crofilm to engineering drawings, 
similar standards are required for 


red brass tube and pipe to the 


collect damages arising from|U.S all applications of microfilm.” 
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© A number of firms continually study purchasing department 
buying patterns. Some prescribe strict purchasing procedures as 
regards bids, negotiations, and prices. Others rotate buying per- 
sonnel to avoid potential problems. 

© Most auditing techniques do not uncover possible conflict of 


interest areas. 


eA few firms require key employees to complete question- 
naires or submit affidavits pertaining to outside activities and 


interests. 
* 


ON-THE-SPOT—Steel executives, whose market analysts have 
guessed wrong consistently for about a year on customer inven- 
tory levels and planning, now appear ready to stick out their 


necks again. 


U.S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough last week estimated that 


steel users are down to about 


10- to 12-million tons total 


inventory, the same low level they held when the steel strike 
ended a year ago. Blough considers this estimate one of the 
few “bright spots” in the current steel outlook, which now includes 
the prospect of only slight, if any, increases in production and 


sales during the coming month. 


As for prices, many industry observers believe steel increases 
are almost definitely to be delayed beyond the Dec. 1 wage 
increase date. Tip-off on possible thinking was due over last 
weekend, when mills reached the deadline for announcing tin 


plate price changes if they were to be effective Dec. 1. 


Can 


makers have a 35-day advance price notice clause in their con- 
tracts, and most can buyers expected steel producers to pass up 
boosts—at least until the current dragging steel market revives. 


LOOKING AHEAD—In discussing the current and future 
business outlook, Detroit Edison Vice President Chester F. 
Ogden, who conducts the NAPA’s monthly business reports, has 


this to say: 


@ There must be more liquidating of both purchased and fin- 
ished goods before there will be any marked increase in industrial 


purchasing power. 
@ Prices will remain steady. 


® Don’t look for any sharp upswing in the balance of 1960 or 
the first quarter of 1961. Business is likely to continue on the 


current plateau. 
+ 


BUYER’S MARKET: In Erie, Pa., deflation has arrived. The 
city purchasing department bought a new police patrol wagon 
recently for a net price of $2,950. Ten years ago “Black Maria” 


cost $4,200. 


Business Show Has Foreign Accent 


(Continued from page 1) 
were Italy, England, West Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Holland, and Japan. 

The issue of foreign vs. domes- 
tic-made goods has lost some of 
its steam, according to most man- 
ufacturers at the show. 

The reason: The recent rash 
of mergers, acquisitions, and 
overseas operations makes it 
almost impossible to tell what 
machine was made here. “I can 
think of only one adding machine 
this is made wholly in the U.S.,” 
a representative of Totalia of 
Italy told PURCHASING WEEK. 

U.S. manufacturers, squeezed 
by rising labor costs, have been 
transferring more and more of 
their operations overseas. In 
some cases, entire models are 
manufactured abroad—in other 
instances, parts are made out- 
side the U.S. and assembled 
here. 

In talking with foreign ex- 
hibitors, PURCHASING WEEK 
found that although some P.A.’s 
still cling to a “Buy-American” 
policy, a good many of them are 
not: drawing too fine a line these 
days. “Sure, some companies 
won't buy foreign-made goods, 
but we have enough business 


without them,” a Dejur-Grundig 
(West Germany) salesman said. 


Price is the big talking point, 
most exhibitors agreed. “A dictat- 
ing machine comparable to our 
$189.50 tape cartridge unit would 
cost close to $300 if manufac- 
tured in the U.S.,” a Norelco dis- 
tributor noted. 

This typical example points up 
why many office equipment items 
cost less now than they did five 
years ago. 

But price is not the only con- 
sideration, as some foreign ex- 
hibitors were quick to point out. 
Almost as important a factor in 
the acceptance of foreign-made 
equipment is the great number of 
technical firsts that have come 
from abroad. 

Unique items at the show 
ranged from a “type-out” error- 
correcting paper developed in 
Frankfurt, Germany, to new tape- 
punching equipment developed 
by Olivetti in Italy and now 
marketed here by Underwood 
(69% owned by Olivetti). 

A complete rundown on prod- 
ucts introduced at the Business 
Show will be carried in Purchas- 
ing Week’s Nov. 21 issue. 

The show brought together 130 
manufacturers of office equip- 
ment and supplies. This year’s 
exhibit was considerably smaller 
than last year’s—using only one 
floor of New York’s Coliseum. 


Needs of P.A. s Spawn Warehousing Revolution 


(Continued from page 1) 
gional distribution center: 10% 
saving in nonsales distribution 
costs in the area. The program, 
to be completed in 1965, is aimed 
at an eventual saving of $1-mil- 
lion. 

Westinghouse builds its dis- 
tribution centers, then sells to a 
financial firm for lease-back. In 
contrast to this sale-and-lease- 
back-route is expansion via com- 
mercial (public) warehousing. 

Union Carbide, for example, 
has doubled its use of commercial 
warehouses in the past five years 
to about 100. General Electric 
places strong emphasis on com- 
mercial warehousing in its ap- 
paratus product groups, where 28 
are commercial facilities and 25 
are company-owned. GE says it 
needs the flexibility that public 
warehousing affords. For ex- 
ample, “buy-local” campaigns in 
many areas make warehousing 
vitrually a sales promotion set- 
up, and GE changes about 12 of 
its 28 public locations from year 
to year to accommodate area 
problems like this. 


Reynolds’ Program 


Warehousing close to the cus- 
tomer also is a way of expanding 
the uses of a material. Reynolds’ 
“House of Ease” promotion to 
increase use of aluminum in 
home building is keyed to the 
building of strategically placed 
warehouses stocking the neces- 
sary materials. Since last Novem- 
ber, Reynolds has set up three 
“aluminum centers”—in Detroit, 
Long Island, and Philadelphia— 


to put products and prefabricated 
components within easy reach of 
lumberyards and builders. Three 
more centers will be opened be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Industry observers are watch- 
ing this warehousing move for 
a possible trend in the aluminum 
business, which traditionally has 
let distributors carry the stocks 
on most items. 


Steel Service Centers 


As delivery becomes more im- 
portant in the specialty metals 
field, most producers here, too, 
are turning to regional warehous- 
ing, either through independent 
service centers or their own ware- 
house operations. Jessop Steel 
Co. is adding more regional ware- 
houses (see “Purchasing Perspec- 
tive,” PW, Oct. 17, ’60, p. 1). 
Carpenter Steel Co. recently ex- 
panded two of its West Coast 
warehouses and plans still more 
growth for its chain of 21 across 
the nation. 

Regional warehousing facilities 
also are being expanded into new 
industrial areas. Both Joseph T. 
Ryerson and U.S. Steel Supply 
have expanded their steel service 
center operations in the South 
and Southwest to take advantage 
of industrial growth in these 
areas. 

In the Los Angeles central 
manufacturing district alone, 73 
new production plants or ware- 
houses have been built in the past 
two years. Spurred by the bur- 
geoning electronics and missile 
industries, the West Coast ware- 
housing trend is moving north- 


Price Increase by Brass Producers 


Catches Numerous 


(Continued from page 1) 
from %¢ to 1¢/Ib. (about 1%- 
2%). Biggest boost was for 
seamless tube, which went up 
1¢/lb. Most brass products rose 
4¥2¢/\b., while extruded shapes 
were slated for 4 ¢ /lb. boosts. 

® Extras—Boosts ranged up to 
11%. On the basis of a new 
formula, size and other extras on 
sheet, strip, rod, and wire are 
scheduled to go up about 10%- 


11%. A smaller boost is sched- 
uled for tube—approximately 
4%. 


The table below gives you an 
idea of how brass mill prices have 
gyrated in the few weeks since the 
big slash of early October: 


Product Cents per Pound 


last Early 
Now Week October 
c r sheet 55.13 54.13 57.13 
; ider than 24’’) 
Yeliow brass wire 49.56 54.13 50.86 
Free cutting brass rods 34.88 34.38 36.06 
Copper seamless tubes 56.32 55.32 58.32 


The surprise over the new in- 
creases came from more than just 
the fact that brass mills had re- 
versed themselves. With the 
whole industry in a slump, many 
thought this was hardly the best 
time to post increases. 

The statistics certainly back up 
this poor demand appraisal. Cop- 
per fabricator shipments _ this 
year, for example, have been lag- 
ging a sharp 12% below 1959 
levels. 

The aew prices are expected to 
reflect more accurately current 
production costs, according to 
one industry spokesman. He cited 
increasing labor costs—including 
a recent cost-of-living adjustment 
—as putting unbearable pressure 
on brass mill margins. 
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Buyers Off Guard 


“It was either post a price rise 
or go into the red,” he said. 

While most of industry agreed, 
there was some doubt that the 
new price schedule would stick, 
because business is slow and im- 
ports are again on the increase. 
In August, for example, imports 
of copper, brass, and bronze mill 
products rose to 12,405,000 Ib.— 
over 6% above June and July 
levels. 

Another possible weak spot is 
the basic price of copper. Settle- 
ment of a strike at the big Chu- 
quicamata mine in Chile means 
that about 25,000 tons of addi- 
tional copper would be on the 
world markets each month. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
Sets December Dates 
For Winter Shutdown 


Massena, N.Y.—The U. S. sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will close for the winter on Nov. 
30. Last year it remained open 
until Dec. 5. 

Willis Crosswhite, traffic serv- 
ice officer for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corp., said 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal will close 
Dec. 12 this year, and the Wel- 
land Canal on Dec. 15. 

In Albany, it was reported that 
the New York State Canal sys- 
tem will remain open until Dec. 
11. However, wooden vessels 
not protected by steel sheeting 
will be prohibited from entering 
the canai after midnight, Nov. 
21, unless propelled by a power 
unit. 


| already has be- 


ward. The sp: 
San Francisco, 


come apparen 


and it’s expecicd that the Pacific 
Northwest wil! ‘cc! the next wave 
of warehousing activity. 

Behind these major trends in 


regional warchousing lies the 
common denominator of shorter 
delivery time and improved trans- 
portation rates. “You cannot 
separate warehousing from trans- 
portation,” says the traffic man- 
ager of a large chemical com- 
pany,” no matter how complex 
your warehouse expansion be- 
comes.” 

Alert P.A.’s, even while push- 
ing for shorter delivery times, 
want to know where transporta- 
tion savings can be made in ship- 
ments from regional warehouses. 

@ Small-volume shipments via 
pool car from a commercial ware- 
house will provide a rate that can 
make ordering in small quantities 
feasible. 

© Large-volume deliveries from 
regional warehouses in truckload 
or carload lots are usually made 
at the through-rate from the mill, 
thus effecting savings over the 
short-haul, large-volume rate. 

@Small-volume shipments 
from service centers, which in- 
clude the warehouse markup, are 
about the same as a through order 
for the same amount from the 
mill. 

Another advantage P.A.’s are 
looking for in the regional ware- 
house or service center is “serv- 
icing.” Increasingly, steel service 
centers are doing the cutting, 
slitting, and bending of stock that 
used to be left up to the customer. 

Examples of “first fabrication” 
tasks carried out by producers 
at warehouse points: 

U.S. Steel puts an integral hot- 
rolled vinyl coating on sheet and 
plate. 

Washington Steel color-coats 
steel for architectural and prod- 
uct manufacturing use, and the 
metal can be deep-drawn after 
coating. 

Alcoa has been increasing the 
number of fabricating plants 
near its smelters to service in- 
dustries in specific areas. An ex- 
trusion mill in the Northwest 
serves the aircraft industry 
(principally Boeing) in that area; 
another in Los Angeles serves 
Douglas and others in that area; 
a plant in the Midwest services 
users such as National Homes. 
There are also casting plants in 
New Jersey, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and elsewhere. 

About 40% of all steel sales 
are now handled through ware- 
houses or service centers, in- 
dustry observers say. “Local 
warehouses know local problems, 
local trends, and local needs,” 
says one steel company salesman. 
“They can make deliveries in 
hours that might take days com- 
ing from a mill’s storage facilities 
—or weeks, in the case of a 
specialty item.” 

Here’s the warehousing pattern 
among steel producers: 

Crucible, Eastern Stainless, 
Carpenter, and Allegheny-Lud- 
lum operate their own ware- 
houses in conjunction with serv- 
ice center distribution. 

Bethlehem works _ entirely 
through distributor stock in tool 
steels. 

Jones & Laughlin has 13 com- 
pany-owned warehouses that also 
service customer orders, cutting 
steel plate to specification. While 
catering to the small customer, 
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Federal Reserve Boosts Cash Reserves 


Washington—The Federal Reserve Board last week moved 
to increase cash reserves of the nation’s banks by $1.3-billion in 
dn effort to expand lending power in time for the holiday season. 
Each dollar of cash reserves permits the banks to lend approxi- 


mately $6 to $7. 


Price Index Hits New High 
Washington—The cost of living reached new peaks in Sep- 
tember by climbing .2%, to 126.8% of the 1947-1949 level. 
The rise represents a climb of 1.3% above the same period of a 
year ago, according to the report by the Department of Labor. 


Machine Tool Orders Decline 


Cleveland—Machine tool orders declined in September after 
an August upturn that saw buyers rush to place orders before 


price increases went into effect. 


According to the National Ma- 


chine Tool Builders Assn., net new orders for cutting tools in 
September were $42.45-million—down 11.2% from August and 
11% below September 1959. Forming tools, however, climbed 
from $9.05-million in August to $9.9-million in September, still 


$1.15-million below September, 


1959. 


Lumber Firms 


Trims Output 


Tacoma, Wash.—Weyerhaeuser Co., one of the nation’s lead- 
ing lumber producers, trimmed its plywood and lumber produc- 
tion at nine northwestern plants last week in an effort to curb 
declining prices. The company did not reveal the extent of the 


cutback. 


Rohm & Haas Cuts Chemical Tags 


Philadelphia—Rohm & Haas Co. cut tank car prices last week 


on ethyl and methyl acrylate monomers. 


The new 32%¢/lb. 


price represented a drop of 43%4¢/lb. on the methyl monomer 


and 1%4¢/lb. for ethyl. 


Another producer, Celanese Chemicals 


Div. of Celanese Corp. of America, said it would meet the new 


prices. 


the warehouse can round out the 
order of a larger company. If a 
customer needs another half car- 
load of piping to add to a 100- 
car order, J&L supplies it from 
a regional warehouse. 

J&L maintains two warehouses 
for its stainless and strip division. 
All the rest of its stainless goes 
to customers through service 
centers. 

“The gyrations in copper prices 
of the past few years make re- 
gional warehousing a must,” says 
the sales manager of a large cop- 
per producer. “Distributors are 
depending on the mill warehouse 
to do their stocking,” he says. 
“Take the distributors who 
bought a stock of copper water 
tube in 1956 when it was 46¢/Ib.: 
They still remember the shellack- 
ing they took when they had to 
sell at deflated prices.” 

The tire industry, which went 
to regional manufacturing in the 
middle °30s to lick its distribution 
and transportation problems, 
used the *50s to build warehous- 
ing networks. B. F. Goodrich, 
for example, has 23 major dis- 
tribution centers, for both com- 
mercial and industrial products, 
all constructed within the past 
10 years. Most recent is a St. 
Louis area center now under con- 
struction in Overland, Mo., 
which will begin shipments 
Jan. |. 

The complexity of products in 
the chemicals industry _ plus 
special formulations has led to 
increasingly scattered shipping 
points. A trend toward distribu- 
tion centers in this industry may 
be in the making, however. 
Watch for the first step to come 
from du Pont, which now has the 
matter under study with a view 
toward revamping its distribution 


pattern along regional lines. 


The trend toward regional 
warehousing has shown a logical 
side effect: a spurt toward elec- 
tronic data processing to keep 
track of decentralized inventory. 

For example: 

Westinghouse expects to have 
its apparatus and general product 
lines two-thirds computerized by 
the end of the year. 

General Electric has integrated 
data processing equipment lo- 
cated in 13 of its 25 company- 
owned warehouses. 

Louis Allis, which has set up 
25 stocking points in the nation 
in the last five year, says ad- 
ditional cost of computerization 
has been offset by more business, 
while better controls mean more 
profit. 

Goal of most regional ware- 
housing programs has _ been 
achieved by McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing Co., $23-million 
supplier of automotive replace- 
ment parts, headquartered in St. 
Louis. Adding three more re- 
gional warehouses this year, the 
company now has 22. 

“This puts our products within 
300 miles of any customer,” says 
Joseph Morting, who has charge 
of branch warehousing. “Orders 
placed up to 4:30 p.m. can be 
delivered by 8 a.m. the following 
morning.” Other advantages: low 
freight rates through truckload 
deliveries to warehouse, smaller 
freight costs on individual de- 
liveries. 

“In many instances,” he says, 
“our customers pick up orders 
at regional warehouses when in 
the area. It makes it possible for 
customers virtually to live off our 
shelves.” 

“In today’s market,” he adds 
—and most suppliers will agree 
—“availability is the biggest item 
for success.” 
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Manufacturing vinyls 
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r happy in the kitchen with 


ELASTEX PLASTICIZERS 


Credit nature for the girl. But all the many vinyl products 
(colored blue) in her modern kitchen have had outside 
help. They’ve all been improved through the use of one 
or another of Allied Chemical’s complete line of pure 
“ELASTEX” Plasticizers. 

Take “ELASTEX” 90-P Plasticizer. It’s used in the telephone 
wire cord because of its good electrical properties and volume 
resistivity ...in the dish-rack because it gives excellent 
viscosity to plastisols...in the apron and gloves be- 
cause it leads the phthalates in resistance to soapy water 


*ELASTEX” 18-P improves performance and color stability 
of the vinyl counter-top and wallpaper. “ELASTEX” 50-B®, 
a high solvating plasticizer imparting oil and water resist- 
ance, and “ELASTEX” 48-P, excellent for general-purpose 
versatility at attractive cost savings, are used in the vinyl 
floor tile. 

These are the quality “ELASTEX” Plasticizers that make 
this a better kitchen—a few of the complete line of plas- 
ticizers which can upgrade any vinyl product you manu- 
facture. It will pay you to hear the complete story. Call 


extraction. 


our representative, or contact us direct. 


MR. PURCHASING AGENT: For your convenience we've listed Plastics Division products by the industries they 
serve. You can always rely on the leader in coal-tar chemicals for fast, dependable supply and unsurpassed quality. 


AGRICULTURE 
and FERTILIZER 


Coal-tar creosote wood 
preservative 


Niacin 
Tar acids 
Tar acid oils 


BUILDING-METAL, CONCRETE, 

MASONRY and WOOD 

PRESERVING COATINGS 

Coal-tar creosote wood 
preservative 

CUMAR resin 

PLASKON polyester resins 

Synthetic resins 


CHEMICAL 
Acetone 
Acetophenone 
Alpha methylstyrene 
Anthracene 

Benzol 

Carbon pitch 
Cresylic acid 
Cumene 
Cumylphenol 
Ethylbenzene 
Glycol 

Industrial coatings 
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Phenol 

Phthalic anhydride 
Tar acids 

Tar bases 

Toluol 

Xylol 


GLASS and CERAMIC 
Optical pitch 


METAL 

Carbon pitch 

Flotation agents 

industrial coatings 

Pickling inhibitors 

PLASKON plastics and resins 
Coating resins 

Foundry resins 


POLY-LEASE 77 mold 
release agent 


Protective paints and coatings 
Solvents 


PAINT, VARNISH 
and LACQUER 
Acetone 

Benzol 

CUMAR resins 
ELASTEX plasticizers 
Glycol 


Hi-Flash solvent 


Phthalic anhydride Tar acids 
PLASKON plastics and resins 

Alkyd resins PLASTICS 
Maleic resins Acetone 


Melamine resins 
Modified phenolic resins 
Silicone-alkyd resins 


Alpha methylstyrene 
ELASTEX plasticizers 


Styrenated alkyd resins Glycol 

Urea resins Phenol 

Toluol Phthalic anhydride 

Xylol PLASKON plastics and resins 


Alkyd molding compounds 


Tank bottom compounds 


A-C polyethylene lubricants 


RAYON and CELLOPHANE 
Acetone 

ELASTEX plasticizers 
Solvents 

Tar bases 


ROAD BUILDING 
and MAINTENANCE 
Creosote 


SOAP and DETERGENT 
Cresols 
Cresylic acids 


PAPER Melamine molding Neutral tar oils 
CUMAR resins compounds Phenols 
ELASTEX plasticizers Nylon molding and Tar acid oils 
Fiber pitch extrusion compounds Xylenol 
Glycol Phenolic resins 
PLASKON urea resins Polyester resins TEXTILE a 
Solvents Urea molding compounds ELASTEX plasticizers 
Tar acids POLY-LEASE 77 mold release Glycol ; 
agent Industrial solvents 
Solvents Tar acids 

PETROLEUM Tar acids Tar bases 
Coal-tar saturated pipeline 

felt and fabrics 
Glycol A lied 
ean PLASTICS DIVISION | 
Pt tach 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y ( hemica | 
Protective paints and N.Y. 

costings 
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Moore Speediflex 


GIVES YOu THESE. [Anas 
FORMS-HANDLING BENEFITS 


1 PERFECT FEEDING-—The PERFECT REGISTER, PERFECT REFOLDING 

entire set of parts and carbon because there’s no tenting or in neater square packs results 
feeds, naturally and in perfect align- peaking, and both sides flow freely from still another advantage—Moore’s 
ment, around the writing platen. in natural, flexible movement. unique way of perforating the sets. 


This Moore ‘first’—a brand new concept—results in new 
forms-handling efficiency for users of continuous marginal 


punched forms. The revolutionary new dimension is the THE SECRET 

: , PE IF LEX 

flex-cut carbon. It acts as a flexible bond between the vari- oie = 
y : The parts are bonded 

ous parts, and allows the Speediflex unit to flow naturally together by flex-cut 


carbons, allowing flexi- 
bility in movement of 
writing for perfect part-to-part register. This great new forms that has never 
been possible before. 


without ‘tenting’ or ‘peaking,’ aligning at the point of 


form introduces many other forms-handling benefits. For 
a demonstration, look up the Moore man in the telephone 


directory or write the nearest Moore office. 


Speediflex is a patented product of Moo'e Business Forms, Inc. 


Moore Business Forms, INc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Dento» 
Texas; Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories throug 
out the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean and 
Central America. 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


